Why  Animal  Suffering  Matters 
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My  argument  is  that  there  are  rational  considerations  that  make  concern  for  animal  suffering 
compelling.  Briefly  summarised,  they  are  as  follows: 

Animals  cannot  give  or  withhold  their  consent 

As  already  noted,  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  ‘informed  consent’  is  required  in  advance  from 
anyone  who  wishes  to  override  the  legitimate  interests  of  another.  The  absence  of  this  factor 
requires,  at  the  very  least,  that  we  should  exercise  extraordinary  care  and  thoughtfulness.  The  very 
(obvious)  fact  that  animals  cannot  agree  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  put  increases  our 
responsibility. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  although  animals  cannot  talk  consensually  and  non-consensually,  their 
actions  may  manifest  consent  and  the  lack  thereof.  So,  for  example,  an  animal  that  fights  (and 
howls  perhaps)  to  stay  out  of  a  kennel  may  be  presumed  to  register  her  will  against  being  placed  in 
a  kennel.  So  maybe  an  animal  can  behaviourally,  and  even  vocally,  manifest  their  lack  of  consent. 

Whilst  not  denying  the  importance  of  these  behavioural  indications,  they  obviously  fall  short  of 
what  humans  mean  when  they  speak  of  voluntary,  informed  consent.  Consent  only  makes  sense, 
logically,  if  an  individual  is  presented  with  alternative  possibilities,  and  has  both  the  knowledge  of 
what  these  possibilities  represent  and  the  freedom  to  choose  one  of  them,  and  that  without 
coercion.  When  an  animal  cries,  or  howls,  or  reels  in  pain,  she  registers  displeasure  at  her 
predicament,  but  registering  displeasure  (or  pleasure)  is  not  voluntary  consent.  In  any  case,  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  any  domestic  animal,  routinely  subject  to  human  control,  can  exist  without 
coercion.  In  short:  we  can  sometimes  know  how  animals  feel  (mosdy  negatively)  about  their  state 
(and  we  do  well  to  be  sensitive  to  such  indications).  In  that  sense  we  do  often  (righdy  or  wrongly) 
presume  consent,  but  presuming  consent  is  still  a  long  way  from  voluntary ,  verbal  consent  as  we  know 
it  between  human  beings. 

Animals  cannot  represent  or  vocalise  their  own  interests 

Individuals  who  cannot  adequately  represent  themselves  have  to  depend  upon  others  to  do  so.  The 
plight  of  animals,  like  that  of  children,  or  the  elderly  who  suffer  from  dementia  —  precisely  because 
they  cannot  articulate  their  needs  or  represent  their  interests  —  should  invoke  a  heightened  sense  of 
obligation. 
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Again,  it  may  be  claimed  that  animals  can  and  do  represent  their  interest  —  as  in,  for  example,  an 
animal  found  scouring  rubbish  bins  may  be  said  to  ‘represent  his  interest’  in  getting  food.  In  such 
ways  animals  may  be  said  to  ‘speak  to  us’  so  we  have  some  sense  of  their  interests.  But  one  cannot 
logically  insist  upon  the  ‘linguistic  deficiency’  of  animals  (as  so  many  philosophers  have  done)  and 
then  refuse  its  conclusion  that  animals  cannot  properly  represent  themselves  —  at  least  in  terms  that 
we  can  verbally  understand.  Of  course  those  who  wish  to  exploit  animals  pretend  to  know  only  too 
well  what  ‘their’  animals  ‘want’.  But,  in  fact,  whilst  we  can  and  should  take  behavioural  indications 
seriously,  our  general  (and  sometimes  specific)  unknowing  should  be  counted  in  their  favour. 

Animals  are  morally  innocent 

Because  animals  are  not  moral  agents  with  free  will,  they  cannot  —  strictly  speaking  —  be  regarded  as 
morally  responsible.  That  granted,  it  follows  that  they  can  never  (unlike,  arguably,  adult  humans) 
deserve  suffering,  or  be  improved  morally  by  it.  Animals  can  never  merit  suffering;  proper 
recognition  of  this  consideration  makes  any  infliction  of  suffering  upon  them  problematic. 

The  point  remains,  even  if  some  moral  theorists,  notably  utilitarians,  conclude  that  some 
infliction  of  pain  —  in  self-defence  for  example  —  may  be  justifiable.  Inflicting  pain  on  those  who 
can  never  deserve  or  merit  it,  increases  our  responsibility;  it  raises  the  bar  of  moral  acceptability 
even  higher,  and  that  is  true  even  if  some  decide  that  it  may  still  be  justified  by  reference  to  the 
greater  good.  Whether  we  are  utilitarians,  virtue  theorists,  or  deontologists  (or  a  combination  of  all 
three),  the  special  claim  of  animals  remains  that  their  suffering  cannot  be  justified  by  the  means 
that  might  conceivably  apply  in  the  case  of  human  subjects. 

Animals  are  vulnerable  and  defenceless 

They  are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  within  our  power  and  entirely  subject  to  our  will.  Except  in  rare 
circumstances,  animals  pose  us  no  threat,  constitute  no  risk  to  our  life,  and  possess  no  means  of 
offence  or  defence.  Moral  solicitude  should  properly  relate  to,  and  be  commensurate  with,  the 
relative  vulnerability  of  the  subjects  concerned,  or  with  what  might  be  termed  ‘ontologies  of 
vulnerability’. 

The  massive  vulnerability  of  animals  to  humans  is  like  and  unlike  other  vulnerabilities.  It  is  like 
the  vulnerability  of  children  (particularly  infants),  comatose  patients,  and  the  mentally  unwell. 
These  are  most  readily  subject  to  us;  in  fact,  almost  everything  we  do  is  done  without  consent,  even 
though  they  are  blameless.  Such  actions  incur  heavy  responsibilities  when  they  involve  calculations 
of  the  subjects’  own  interests,  and  especially  when  the  activity  involves  harm.  Few  would  dissent 
from  this  line  of  reasoning  in  relation  to  these  subjects. 
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But,  in  relation  to  animals,  the  case  is  equally  strong,  if  not  stronger.  Animal  vulnerabilities  are 
unlike  others  in  that  they,  especially  managed  animals,  are  almost  completely  vulnerable,  and  subject 
to  massive  exploitation.  We  do  not  breed,  choose  to  create,  artificially  inseminate  or  genetically 
engineer  infants  or  the  mentally  unwell.  Our  institutional  control  of  animal  lives  is  without  parallel, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  non-sentient  plants.  In  the  case  of  many  domestic  and  farm  animals, 
we  choose  not  only  that  they  should  exist,  but  also  determine  the  pattern  and  shape  of  their  lives. 
We  change  the  ‘nature’,  that  is  the  physical  appearance,  of  animals  through,  inter  alia ,  de-barking, 
de-clawing,  ear-cropping,  tail-docking,  and  those  are  the  ‘lucky’  ones  that  we  supposedly  care 
about.  And  in  the  case  of  farm  animals  we  now  genetically  modify  their  lives.  Our  almost  total 
control  over  animals,  properly  understood,  involves  us  in  a  near-total  moral  responsibility. 

Moreover,  vulnerable  human  subjects  are  usually  (though  not  always)  accompanied  by 
advocates  who  at  least  feel  and  understand  what  it  might  be  like  to  be  so  physically  constrained,  or 
subject  to  others,  and  are  able  to  articulate  with  some  precision  their  needs  and  interests.  But  in  the 
case  of  animals,  many  humans,  it  seems,  do  not  even  grasp  the  full  sensitivity  of  the  animal  subjects 
with  whom  they  regularly  interact.  Our  dominant  philosophy,  religion,  and  science  all  keep  us  from 
grasping  the  immensity  of  their  suffering  and  appreciating  its  moral  significance.  People  sometimes 
remark  disparagingly  on  the  number  and  range  of  animal  protection  organisations  worldwide,  but 
in  truth  such  welfare  work  (which  is  what  in  most  cases  it  still  is)  falls  far  short  of  what  protecting 
animals  from  abuse  actually  entails.  The  ‘ontologies’  —  that  is  the  various  ‘beings’,  kinds,  and 
natures  of  animals  —  are  subject  to  the  domination  of  human  kind  in  every  country  and  culture. 

The  presence  of  just  one  of  these  factors  should  be  enough  to  merit  moral  consideration  — 
together  they  form  the  rational  basis  for  a  compelling  case.  It  bears  repeating  that  the  key  point  to 
note  is  that  all  these  considerations  make  the  infliction  of  suffering  on  animals  not  easier  but  harder 
to  justify. 

The  practical  upshot  is  that  we  cannot  continue  to  privilege  (adult)  human  suffering,  as  if  it 
stands  alone  as  a  unique  source  of  moral  concern.  One  concluding  linkage  is  inescapable.  Our 
present  society  is  characterised  by  an  increasing  ethical  sensitivity  to  children,  and  a  particular 
abhorrence  at  their  violent  or  abusive  treatment.  Is  this  newly  found  sensitivity  well  founded 
rationally?  In  order  to  provide  such  an  account,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  these  considerations 
into  play:  children  (young  children  and  infants  especially)  are  vulnerable,  they  cannot  articulate  or 
represent  themselves,  or  fully  comprehend,  they  cannot  give  or  withhold  consent,  they  are  morally 
innocent  and  totally  dependent  upon  us.  It  will  not  have  escaped  the  reader’s  attention  that  these 
are  also  the  very  rational  considerations  that  should  ground  solicitude  to  animals.  If  the 
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considerations  are  morally  sound  in  one  case,  they  are  morally  sound  in  both.  It  is  precisely  these 
considerations  that  should  mark  out  both  infants  and  animals  as  justifying  special  solicitude. 


From  Andrew  Linzey,  Why  Animal  Suffering  Matters ,  Oxford  University  Press,  ©  copyright,  Andrew 
Linzey  2009  and  reproduced  with  permission. 
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‘Getting  [green]  beef?  A  vegan  response  to  The  Ecologist  magazine’s 
‘Meat:  Eco  Villain  or  Victim  of  Spin?’ 

Matthew  Cole 


Abstract 

Advocates  of  veganism  frequently  present  their  case  holistically,  outlining  its  benefits  for 
nonhuman  and  human  animals  and  for  our  shared  environment.  However,  a  consistent  feature  of 
‘mainstream’  public  discourse  on  veganism  is  the  tendency  to  fracture  that  holistic  case.  In 
particular,  the  case  for  nonhuman  animal  liberation  tends  to  be  set  aside,  so  as  to  clear  the  path 
for  a  reassertion  of  anthropocentric  values  that,  despite  otherwise  radical  appearances,  work  to 
re-entrench  speciesist  privilege.  In  this  paper,  I  present  a  detailed  case  study  of  one  high-profile 
example  of  this  process.  In  October  2008,  the  prestigious  UK  periodical,  The  Ecologist,  published 
an  issue  that  focused  on  the  issue  of  ‘meat’-eating.  The  contributing  authors  to  the  issue  stressed 
the  anthropocentric  benefits  of  a  particular  form  of  ‘meat’-eating,  while  simultaneously  failing  to 
confront  the  holistic  case  for  veganism. 

Introduction 

The  denigration  and  misrepresentation  of  veganism  is  commonplace  in  the  UK  media,  and  that 
process  arguably  assists  the  business-as-usual  of  nonhuman  animal  exploitation  by  making  vegan 
alternatives  appear  marginal  or  ‘extreme’  (see  Cole  and  Morgan,  2011;  Morgan  and  Cole,  2010). 
In  this  paper,  I  present  a  detailed  case  study  of  one  particularly  significant  instance  of  the  process 
of  rehabilitating  exploitation  through  defusing  the  radical  content  of  veganism:  the  October  2008 
issue  of  The  Ecologist,  which  bills  itself  as  having  been  ‘setting  the  environmental  agenda  since 
1970’,  contained  a  ‘special  report’  focusing  on  debates  surrounding  ‘meat’-eating,  entitled  ‘Meat: 
Eco  Villain  or  Victim  of  Spin?’  The  principal  contributors  were  Simon  Fairlie  (a  well-known 
writer  on  environmental  issues  relating  to  food  in  the  UK,  and  former  editor  of  The  Ecologist),  Pat 
Thomas  (the  then  editor  of  The  Ecologist)  and  Richard  Young  (a  dairy  farmer).  Taken  together,  the 
issue’s  articles  presented  arguments  in  favour  of  ‘meat’-eating  on  environmental  and  health 
grounds,  frequently  by  means  of  critiques  of  arguments  in  favour  of  veganism.  However,  the  case 
put  forward  by  Fairlie,  Thomas  and  Young  is  problematic  in  a  number  of  respects,  which  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: 

1.  The  metaphorical  equation  of  ‘meat’  with  living,  breathing,  feeling  animals,  which 
distracts  from  the  lived  experiences  of  those  animals  ‘farmed’  for  human  use,  and  the 
active  role  of  human  beings  in  shaping  those  experiences. 

2.  The  conflation  of  veganism  and  vegetarianism,  which  confuses  the  issues  and  relieves 
the  authors  of  the  task  of  properly  dealing  with  the  holistic  case  for  veganism. 
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3.  The  selective  use  of  evidence  and  the  deployment  of  impressionistic  anecdotes  in  place 
of  empirical  evidence. 

4.  The  lack  of  citations  for  most  of  the  evidence  quoted,  preventing  proper  scrutiny  of  the 
sources  used. 

These  issues  are  discussed  in  sequence  below. 

1  Metaphors  of  meat 

The  headline  of  The  Ecologist  issue  imputes  subjectivity  to  ‘meat’,  in  particular  the  capacity  to  be 
‘villainous’  or  to  be  a  ‘victim’:  ‘Meat:  Eco  Villain  or  Victim  of  Spin?’  The  Ecologists  choice  of 
headline  therefore  already  establishes  the  framework  of  the  debate  as  one  within  which  ‘meat’ 
may  be  attacked  or  defended.  ‘Meat’,  however,  is  an  object,  or  more  correctly,  an  animal  subject 
that  has  been  made  into  an  object  by  the  humans  who  slaughtered  and  butchered  that  animal: 
som tone  made  into  something  (Adams,  2004b;  Haraway,  2006).  A  critical  vegan  perspective 
refuses  such  elisions  of  nonhuman  subjectivity  by  exposing  euphemisms  (for  instance  by  placing 
‘meat’  in  quotation  marks)  and  recognises  the  subjectivity  of  nonhumans  by  resisting  the 
speciesist  cultural  norm  of  treating  them  as  a  means  to  trivial  human  ends.  However,  by 
erroneously  imputing  subjectivity  to  ‘meat’,  The  Ecologist  implies,  subtly,  that  vegans  are  ‘attacking’ 
‘meat’,  as  if  ‘meat’  were  capable  of  suffering  or  having  its  feelings  hurt.  The  result  of  this 
linguistic  trick  is  that  advocates  of  ‘meat’-eating  are  then  able  to  position  themselves  as  righteous 
defenders  of  a  mythical  ‘victim’  —  ‘meat’  —  from  vegan  aggressors.  The  inherent  violence  of 
‘meat’-eating  and  the  non-violence  of  vegan  food  choices  are  thereby  obscured  and  reversed. 
Vegans  may  very  well  not  ‘like’  ‘meat’,  because  it  is  a  constant  reminder  of  needless  suffering  and 
death.  The  relendess  promotion  of  ‘meat’-eating  in  Western  culture  may  cause  sadness,  anger, 
even  despair  at  times  among  vegans,  but,  rather  than  nonsensically  ‘attacking’  ‘meat’,  veganism 
criticises  the  real  ‘eco  villains’  of  the  food  system:  the  industries,  social  and  economic  policies  and 
ideologies  that  support  nonhuman  animal  exploitation  and  inhibit  the  development  of  peaceable 
alternatives  such  as  vegan-organic  farming.1 

The  notion  of  ‘meat  as  victim  of  spin’  deserves  further  attention:  to  invoke  ‘spin’  in  this  case 
is  laughable.  The  resources  and  public  profile  of  animal  rights  or  vegan  non-governmental 
organisations  (NGOs),  academics  and  private  individuals  are  miniscule  compared  with  the 
enormous  vested  interests  of  the  exploitative  industries  that  dominate  our  advertising,  high 
streets  and  supermarkets  with  the  ideology  of ‘meat’-eating  (see  Delahoyde  and  Despenich,  1994; 
Schlosser,  2002;  Stewart  and  Cole,  2009).  Veganism  as  a  holistic  ethical  approach  to  human 
relationships  with  other  sentient  beings  (including  other  humans),  our  common  environment  and 
our  own  well-being  is  never  presented,  let  alone  advocated,  in  the  UK  mainstream  media. 
Contrast  this  with  the  remorseless  (pun  intended)  barrage  of  ‘meat’  and  ‘dairy’  promotion,  and  the 
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constant  ridiculing  of  veganism  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  (Cole,  2008;  Cole  and  Morgan,  2011). 
To  reiterate:  ‘meat’  is  an  object,  it  cannot  be  a  victim  of  anything.  The  real  victims  are  the 
sentient  beings  killed  and  butchered  to  produce  ‘meat’.  Vegans  attack  the  victimisation  of  other 
animals,  and  the  economic,  social  and  ideological  systems  that  support  that  victimisation. 
Obstructing  the  (mythical)  attack  on  ‘meat’  makes  sure  that  animals  continue  to  suffer  and  die, 
because  it  distorts  the  vegan  case,  condemns  those  of  us  (vegans)  who  are  trying  to  prevent  harm 
to  real,  living,  victims,  and  shifts  attention  from  the  suffering  of  other  animals  onto  an  abstract 
argument.  By  an  Orwellian  sleight  of  hand.  The  Ecologist  headline  allows  it  to  position  itself  as  a 
heroic  and  reasonable  defender  of  ‘meat’- eating. 

The  power  of  the  headline  metaphor  of  meat-as-living-subject  is  deployed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  The  Ecologist 

•  ‘Richard  Young  explains  why  grass-fed  meat  is  an  entirely  different  animal  from  its 
intensively  reared  cousin’  (p.14).  However,  ‘meat’  cannot  be  fed  anything  and  cannot 
have  familial  relationships:  it  is  dead  flesh,  and  not  an  ‘animal’  with  ‘cousins’. 

•  ‘The  vital  statistics  of  meat’  (pp.16— 17).  Again,  an  object,  ‘meat’,  cannot  have  ‘vital 
statistics’. 

•  ‘Not  all  meat  is  created  equal’  (p.20).  In  this  case,  farmers  are  implied  as  the  creator-gods 
of  ‘meat’  (exemplified  by  a  photograph  of  a  rosette  pinned  to  a  cow’s  face  illustrating  this 
article),  obscuring  the  fact  that  ‘meat’  is  the  ‘product’  of  the  efforts  of  the  animals 
themselves  whose  flesh  is  eaten. 

•  ‘[G]rass-fed  beef  (p. 22).  Again, ‘beef  cannot  be ‘fed’ anything. 

•  Simon  Fairlie’s  article  also  makes  use  of  metaphor  in  his  justification  of  the  exploitation 
of  nonhuman  animals  on  economic  grounds,  for  the  ‘commodities’  they  ‘provide’  (p.18), 
including  ‘leather’  (a  euphemisation  of  animal’s  skin)  and  ‘pet  food’  (a  tragic  situation  in 
which  animal  companions  are  forced  into  complicity  with  the  exploitation  of  other 
animals  by  their  human  owners),  as  well  as  ‘meat’  for  human  consumption.  Any  pretence 
at  compassion  for  their  sufferings  is  belied  by  the  euphemistic  term  ‘provide’,  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  these  ‘commodities’  are  taken ,  forcibly,  from  other  animals  who  have  no 
choice.  As  with  ‘meat’,  terms  like  ‘provide’  function  as  obfuscations  of  violent  and 
exploitative  processes  that  are  conducted  by  human  beings.  The  role  of  humans  as 
violent  exploiters  therefore  melts  away  in  The  Ecologist’s  account. 

Finally,  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  The  Ecologist  evokes  an  especially  powerful  cultural  metaphor 
surrounding  ‘meat’:  the  myth  of  ‘red-blooded’  sexuality,  and  especially  the  equation  between 
virility  and  the  consumption  of  ‘meat’,  red,  bloody,  ‘meat’  in  particular.  The  cover  photograph  is 
a  close-up  of  an  anonymous  woman’s  mouth,  with  drops  of  blood  (presumably  and  hopefully, 
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theatrical  ‘blood’  rather  than  the  real  thing)  dripping  from  her  red-painted  and  suggestively  parted 
lips.  As  Fiddes  (1991)  argues,  consuming  the  blood  of  others,  especially  through  the  eating  of 
bloody  red  ‘meat’,  is  a  potent  cultural  expression  of  masculine  virility,  a  virility  that  is  predicated 
on  the  capacity  to  dominate  others:  women  and  nonhuman  animals.  Heterosexist  images  and 
texts,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  pornography,  reiterate  that  virile  norm  of  domination  and 
frequendy  make  use  of  metaphors  of  ‘meat’  in  sexually  objectifying  depictions  and  descriptions 
of  women  (see  Adams,  2004a  and  b;  Cudworth,  2008).  Such  use  of  ‘meat’  symbolism  includes  the 
fragmentation  of  women  into  fetishised  body  parts.  In  this  case.  The  Ecologist’s  cover  image 
reduces  the  photographed  woman  to  a  willing  mouth  for  the  sexual  gratification  of  a  heterosexist 
male  gaze  and  recalls  and  reproduces  the  sexual  symbolism  of  ‘meat’  and  blood.  At  the  same 
time,  the  image  draws  on  patriarchal  tropes  of  the  ‘temptations  of  the  flesh’  and  of  women  as 
‘animalistic’  and  voracious  seducers.  In  this  patriarchal  worldview,  ‘meat’  and  women’s  bodies  are 
interchangeable  symbols  of  the  male  privilege  to  consume  the  bodies  of  others,  but  at  the  same 
time,  those  ‘others’  are  blamed  for  inflaming  the  desire  to  consume. 

The  nature  of  the  cultural  ‘spin’  placed  on  ‘meat’  by  The  Ecologist’s  choice  of  imagery  reveals 
far  more  about  the  patriarchal  and  speciesist  stereotypes  that  operate  in  our  culture  than  it  does 
about  any  supposed  ‘attack’  by  vegans.  The  use  of  metaphor  and  imagery  subtly  invokes  cultural 
meanings  that  automatically  discredit  the  vegan  case.  By  situating  The  Ecologist  issue  in  a  context  in 
which  ‘meat’  is  always  already  desirable  and  available,  veganism  is  placed  firmly  as  an  outsider 
discourse  that  must  overcome  not  only  the  denial  of  the  subjectivity  of  nonhumans,  but  also  the 
taken-for-granted  ‘sexiness’  of  consuming  others. 

2  Conflating  veganism  and  vegetarianism 

Simon  Fairlie’s  article,  ‘The  vital  statistics  of  meat’  (pp.16— 20),  cites  environmental  reasons  as 
part  of  his  prior  vegetarianism.  Without  a  fuller  explanation,  the  other  reasons  can  only  be 
speculated  on,  but  given  that  he  chooses  to  set  ‘animal  welfare  considerations’  ‘[a]side’  (p.16, 
emphasis  added),  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  concern  for  nonhuman  animals’  rights  played 
no  part.2  While  advocates  of  ‘animal  welfare’  may  campaign  to  improve  the  lot  of  farmed 
animals,  they  ultimately  do  not  question  the  brute,  and  brutal,  fact  of  the  instrumental  use  of 
other  sentient  beings.  In  contrast,  an  ethical  opposition  to  the  human  exploitation  of  nonhuman 
animals  is  foundational  to  veganism,  as  illustrated,  for  instance,  in  the  earliest  publications  of  the 
Vegan  Society  in  1944:  ‘We  can  see  quite  plainly  that  our  present  civilisation  is  built  on  the 
exploitation  of  animals,  just  as  past  civilisations  were  built  on  the  exploitation  of  slaves’  (Watson, 
1944:  1). 

Unlike  veganism,  vegetarianism  does  not  rule  out  exploitative  relations  with  nonhuman 
animals,  and  in  fact  perpetuates  them  to  the  extent  that  the  reproductive  processes  of  other 
animals  are  appropriated  for  human  use.  Therefore,  by  recounting  a  tale  of  having  ‘lapsed’  from 


vegetarianism  back  to  ‘meat’-eating,  Fairlie  is  relating  precisely  nothing  about  having  personally 
confronted  the  ethical  challenge  of  veganism,  namely  to  renounce  the  exploitation  of  nonhuman 
animals  as  such.  Subsequent  arguments  in  favour  of  ‘meat’-eating  therefore  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  an  erroneous  assumption  of  an  ethical  continuum  between  vegetarianism  and  veganism  (see 
Francione,  2010),  with  Fairlie  able  to  implicitly  assert  that  he  has  rejected  the  option  of 
renouncing  nonhuman  animal  use  because  of  his  prior  practice  of  vegetarianism.  To  compound 
this,  he  makes  an  unreferenced  allusion  to  the  experiences  of  other  ‘not  unusual’  lapsed 
vegetarians  (p.  16).  Fairlie,  then,  avoids  confronting  the  issue  of  animals’  rights  while  giving  the 
impression  that  he’s  already  done  so  through  his  renunciation  of  vegetarianism.  Animals’  rights 
are  therefore  marginalised  without  ever  being  seriously  confronted.  Given  that  vegans  constandy 
strive  to  minimise  the  exploitation  of  other  animals  caused  by  their  actions,  the  onus  is,  or  ought, 
always  to  be  on  non-vegans  to  account  for  their  behaviour  in  so  far  as  it  does  result  in  the 
intentional  exploitation  (not  to  mention  suffering  and  death)  of  other  animals.  Neither  Fairlie  nor 
the  other  authors  recognise,  let  alone  take  seriously,  this  challenge.  As  ‘meat’  and  ‘dairy’ 
consumers  (and  in  Young’s  case,  ‘producer’),  they  all  of  course  share  a  vested  interest  in  not 
taking  up  the  challenge  of  animals’  rights,  and  this  is  nothing  unusual.  Contempt  for  the 
sufferings  of  others,  especially  other  animals,  is  endemic  in  Western  culture  (see  Mason,  2004; 
Nibert,  2002),  a  fact  that  most  vegans  have  to  struggle  with  as  they  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
omnivory  and  negotiate  the  defensive  attitudes  of  non-vegans,  ironically  as  exemplified  in  The 
Ecologist. 

This  is  not  to  personally  attack  the  individual  authors:  the  language  and  style  of  argument 
used  in  The  Ecologist  typify  the  ideological  biases  towards  disregarding  animals’  rights  that  are 
deeply  embedded  in  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking,  and  without  which  most  people  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  deal  with  the  emotional  impact  of  recognising  our  complicity  with  the  sufferings 
of  other  animals  (see  Luke,  2007). 

The  rhetorical  effect  of  Fairlie’s  elision  of  the  differences  between  vegetarians  and  vegans  is  to 
make  continued  omnivorism  seem  reasonable  in  comparison  —  in  comparison  with  veganism,  as 
well  as  vegetarianism  —  but  this  is  achieved,  as  argued  above,  without  taking  the  holistic 
arguments  for  veganism  seriously.  Pat  Thomas  achieves  a  similar  effect  in  an  inset  text  box  on 
‘High-energy  eating’  (p.18).  Referring  vaguely  to  a  2002  study  by  ‘Swedish  researchers’  on  energy 
inputs,  she  writes,  ‘[sjurprisingly,  the  most  energy-intensive  foods  included  some  mainstays  of 
vegetarian  eating’.  The  only  foods  on  her  list  that  would  be  eaten  by  vegetarians  are  tropical  fruits 
flown  in  (position  2  in  the  top  20  offenders);  greenhouse-grown  tomatoes  (position  6);  cheese 
(position  7);  French  fries  (position  8);  milk  powder  (position  9);  chocolate  (position  11);  butter 
(position  13);  baked  cereals  (position  14);  apples,  commercially  dried  (position  15);  herbs  and 
spices,  commercially  dried  (position  17);  potatoes,  baked  (position  19);  strawberries,  flown  in 
(position  20).  So,  12  of  the  top  20  are  indeed  ‘vegetarian  foods’.  Of  these  12,  nine  could  be  eaten 
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by  vegans.  However,  only  three  might  reasonably  be  described  as  mainstays  of  vegan  cooking: 
tomatoes,  herbs  and  spices,  and  potatoes  (positions  6,  17  &  19  respectively).  Given  that 
environmental  concerns  are  well  publicised  in  the  vegan  community,  for  instance  by  NGOs  such 
as  the  Vegan  Society,  Viva!  and  Animal  Aid,  it  is  at  least  plausible  that  vegans  would  be  less 
disposed  to  choose  flown-in  produce  of  any  kind,  or  commercially  dried  over  fresh  foods  where 
possible.  It  is  more  plausible  to  think  that  at  least  some  of  the  non-animal  foods  on  the  list  are 
more  likely  to  be  cooked  and  consumed  by  omnivores  than  vegans  in  any  case,  French  fries  for 
instance  being  associated  as  they  are  with  ‘fast  [animal]  food’,  and  baked  potatoes  being 
associated  with  omnivorous  establishments  unused  to  catering  for  the  more  imaginative  palates 
of  vegans.  More  importandy,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  vegans,  vegetarians  or 
anyone  else  could  not  be  persuaded  to  avoid  flown-in,  commercially  dried  or  baked  products  of 
any  kind  —  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  processing  of  these  goods  and  the  diets 
of  their  consumers.  Furthermore,  what  Thomas  doesn’t  draw  attention  to  is  that  all  of  the  ‘vegan 
foods’  only  appear  on  the  list  because  they  have  been  subjected  to  an  artificial,  energy-intensive 
process,  while  most  of  the  animal  foods  appear  in  the  list  in  their  uncooked  states  —  hardly  a  just 
comparison,  even  given  the  notes  of  caution  just  outlined.  As  Reminders  and  Soret  argue, 
‘vegetarian  food  \sic\  flown  in  by  plane  may  well  be  at  an  environmental  disadvantage  if  compared 
with  locally  produced  organic  meat  [sic\ ’  (1003:  667S,  emphasis  added). 

The  vegetarian— vegan  conflation  recurs  in  Thomas’s  inset  ‘How  much  meat  should  we  eat?’ 
(p.22).  Thomas  relies  on  one  study  from  Cornell  University.  This  study  is  of  very  limited  value  to 
the  arguments  at  hand.  By  ‘we’  in  the  inset  headline,  Thomas  presumably  means  the  UK 
readership  of  The  Ecologist.  But  the  authors  of  the  Cornell  study  make  clear  that  their  findings  are 
relevant  only  to  New  York  State,  and  cannot  be  extrapolated  beyond  that  particular  context:  ‘In 
order  to  determine  if  these  patterns  hold  true  for  agriculture  in  general,  the  model  would  need  to 
be  applied  across  a  wider  range  of  environments  and  animal  production  systems’  (Peters  et  al. 
2007:  152).  Furthermore,  the  study,  while  considering  42  varieties  of  omnivorous  and  vegetarian 
diets,  does  not  consider  any  vegan  diets  whatsoever.  The  study  is  also  conservative  in  that  it  only 
considers  existing  agricultural  practices  in  New  York  State,  ignoring  alternative  uses  for  the 
‘marginal  land’  deemed  only  suitable  for  grazing,  namely  fruit  and  nut  cultivation.  So,  without 
seriously  considering  veganism,  Thomas  concludes  this  section  by  saying  that  ‘we’  could  eat  up  to 
12oz  of  ‘meat’  per  week  and  be  better  off  environmentally.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Peters  et  al. 
(2007:  145),  like  The  Ecologist  authors,  do  not  consider  the  sufferings  of  other  animals  in  their 
reflections  of  the  negative  consequences  of  projected  increases  in  intensification  in  agriculture. 

In  contrast  to  the  Peters  et  al.  study,  Baroni  et  al.  (2007)  consider  omnivorous,  vegetarian  and 
vegan  diets  produced  in  both  ‘conventional’  and  organic  systems,  as  well  as  incorporating  a 
‘normal’  Italian  diet  as  a  baseline  comparison.  They  also  account  for  resource  use,  ecosystem 
damage  and  damage  to  human  health  (such  as  from  environmental  carcinogens)  in  their  model, 
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rather  than  focusing  only  on  land  use,  and  conclude  that,  ‘[wjithin  the  same  method  of 
production,  a  greater  consumption  of  animal  products  translates  to  a  greater  impact  on  the 
environment’  (2007:  282);  and  that  a  ‘vegan  diet  based  on  organic  products  tends  to  have  the 
smallest  environmental  impact’  (2007:  283).  This  is  true  in  respect  of  all  three  areas  of  impact 
considered  —  resource  use,  ecosystem  quality  and  human  health.  Furthermore,  the  authors 
conclude  that  ‘[b]eef  is  the  single  food  with  the  greatest  impact  on  the  environment’  and  add  that 
this  is  true  ‘for  all farming  methods  considered  (2007:  283,  emphasis  added). 

When  veganism  is  mentioned  explicidy  in  this  issue  of  The  Ideologist ,  it  is  in  the  context  of  a 
tired  old  stereotype,  evidenced  in  Fairlie’s  phrase  ‘the  rigours  of  veganism’  (p.20).  A  long¬ 
standing  vegan  might  recount  that  the  only  ‘rigour’  involved  is  the  tedious  need  to  counter  these 
types  of  stereotypes  (see  Cole  and  Morgan,  2010/11,  for  more  on  anti-vegan  stereotypes).  This 
stereotype  of  veganism-as-difficult  /  unpleasant  also  seeps  through  when  Fairlie  writes,  ‘[a]  move 
to  a  wholly  vegan  diet  (if  it  could  be  introduced  and  enforced)  ...’.  By  contrast,  it  is  ‘meat’-  and 
‘dairy’-eating  that  is  virtually  ‘enforced’  through  the  food  industry,  the  propaganda  of  advertising 
and  the  entertainment  industries  and  the  reproduction  of  the  cultural  symbolism  of  ‘meat’  as 
described  above.  In  fact,  by  reiterating  that  symbolism  in  its  cover  image,  The  Ideologist  issue  itself 
contributes  in  its  modest  way  to  perpetuating  the  ‘desirability’  of  ‘meat’  and  therefore  the 
‘difficulty’  of  veganism. 

Taste  preferences  are  established  in  infancy  before  we  are  even  able  to  give  voice  to  them,  and 
those  preferences  are  shaped  not  by  the  efforts  of  a  vegan  lobby  but  by  the  massive  economic, 
social  and  ideological  forces  just  described.  It  is  only  in  this  context,  and  not  in  the  context  of 
living  as  a  vegan,  that  Fairlie  can  describe  veganism  as  something  ‘rigorous’  that  would  need  to  be 
‘enforced’  and  at  the  same  time  remain  apparently  oblivious  to  the  relendess  ‘enforcing’  of 
‘preferences’  for  ‘meat’. 

3  Selective  evidence 

Both  Simon  Fairlie  and  Richard  Young  set  up  straw  figures,  which  they  then  attempt  to  knock 
down  in  their  articles.  Fairlie  arbitrarily  and  without  references  or  evidence,  asserts  that  ‘feed’- 
conversion  ratios3  and  greenhouse  gas  emissions  are  ‘the  two  most  crucial  environmental 
problems  associated  with  meat’  (p.16).  Young  focuses  almost  entirely  on  comparisons  of  the 
composition  of  bodily  fat  in  farmed  animals.  Therefore,  Fairlie  obscures  all  of  the  other 
environmental  problems  associated  with  animal  farming,  while  Young  ignores  any  other  health 
problems  that  may  be  associated  with  ‘meat’  consumption. 

Fairlie  skates  over  such  issues  as  freshwater  depletion,  eutrophication,  soil  erosion  and 
desertification,  as  well  as  less  tangible  environmental  harms  such  as  the  unpleasant  and  harmful 
odours  generated  by  concentrations  of  animal  manure,  not  to  mention  the  social  harms 
associated  with  the  ‘meat’  industry,  such  as  labour  exploitation  and  inter-human  violence 
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associated  with  the  stresses  of  the  work  (see  Eisnitz,  2007;  Mason,  2004;  Nibert,  2002;  Schlosser, 
2002).  Instead,  he  begins  with  anecdotal  and  impressionistic  evidence  about  the  comparative 
diets  of  organic  animal  farmers:  home-reared  beef  (another  elision  of  the  inherent 

violence  of  ‘meat’)  and  environmental  campaigners:  ‘[o]ften  a  significant  proportion  of  the  food 
is  imported’  (p .  1 6) .  These  unverifiable  anecdotes  based  on  attending  ‘a  farmer’s  do’  or  ‘functions 
put  on  by  the  green  movement’  are  no  substitute  for  empirical  evidence  as  to  the  real 
composition  of  the  real  everyday  diets  and  food  habits  of  omnivores,  vegetarians  or  vegans. 
Nevertheless,  Pat  Thomas  goes  on  to  recall  Fairlie’s  anecdotal  opening  in  her  ‘High-energy 
eating’  inset  in  this  sentence:  ‘vegetarian  food  [sic\  flown  in  by  plane,  vegetables  that  are  deep- 
frozen  and  those  grown  in  heated  greenhouses  were  all  less  environmentally  friendly  than  locally 
produced  organic  meat  \sic\ ’  (p .  1 8) .  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  presented  to  back  up  the 
implication  that  it  is  vegans,  or  vegetarians,  rather  than  omnivores,  even  consumers  of  ‘locally 
produced  organic  meat’,  who  are  eating  flown-in,  deep-frozen  or  heated-greenhouse  produce. 

Fairlie  goes  on,  mistakenly,  to  cite  Shelley’s  famous  1813  observation  (in  A  'Vindication  of 
Natural  Diet)  as  one  of  the  earliest  expressions  of  the  wastefulness  and  social  injustice  of  growing 
plants  to  feed  other  animals  who  are  in  turn  eaten  by  humans.  Plato  was  fully  cognisant  of  the 
issues  many  centuries  previously,  including  their  social  implications,  as  this  exchange  from  The 
Republic  illustrates: 


[A]nd  there  will  be  animals  of  many  other  kinds,  if  people  eat  them? 

Certainly. 

And  living  this  way  we  shall  have  much  greater  need  of  physicians  than  before? 

Much  greater. 

And  the  country  which  was  enough  to  support  the  original  inhabitants  will  be  too  small  now 
and  not  enough? 

Quite  true. 

Then  a  slice  of  our  neighbour’s  land  will  be  wanted  by  us  for  pasture  and  tillage,  and  they 
will  want  a  slice  of  ours,  if,  like  ourselves,  they  exceed  the  limit  of  necessity,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  the  unlimited  accumulation  of  wealth? 

That,  Socrates,  will  be  inevitable. 

And  so  we  shall  go  to  war,  Glaucon.  Shall  we  not? 

Most  certainly,  he  replied  (cited  in  Nibert,  2002:  27). 


Notwithstanding  the  truncated  view  of  the  history  of  critiques  of  animal  farming,  Fairlie 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  any  ‘conversion  ratio’,  even  2:1,  is,  in  his  own  words,  ‘ still  inefficient’  (p. 
17  —  emphasis  added)  compared  with  humans  directly  eating  plants.  Fairlie  tries  to  find  ways 
beyond  this  impasse  with  some  strange  logic.  First,  he  argues  that  some  other  animals  could  be 
fed  with  food  that  could  not  be  eaten  by  humans.  This  may  well  be  true,  but  whether  or  not 
some  other  animals  ‘could’  eat  some  things  that  humans  ‘could  not’,  does  not  mean  that  (a)  they 
should  be  fed  it,  or  (b)  that  humans  should  eat  them  in  turn.  Presumably  Fairlie  would  cite 
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human  malnutrition  as  justification,  but  global  food  inequality  is  a  political  issue  of  social  injustice 
and  distribution,  not  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  earth.  As  Baroni  et  al.  argue: 


Europe  can  grow  enough  vegetable  protein  to  feed  all  its  inhabitants,  but  not  all  its  farm 
animals.  Only  20%  of  the  proteins  that  are  fed  to  animals  originates  in  Europe.  The  missing 
amount  is  imported  from  other  countries,  including  developing  ones,  playing  an  important 
role  in  the  further  impoverishment  of  these  countries  and  in  the  exploitation  of  their 
environmental  resources  (2007:  284;  see  also  White,  2000). 


The  malnourished  of  Africa  or  the  Indian  subcontinent  will  not  be  fed  by  ‘locally  produced 
organic  meat’  in  the  UK.  David  Nibert  makes  the  point  well: 


advocates  for  both  humans  and  other  animals  frequendy  urge  that,  if  privileged  humans 
would  only  eat  “meat”  less  often,  enough  food  would  be  available  to  feed  all  the  hungry 
humans  in  the  world.  Such  pleas  are  laudable,  however,  they  are  symptomatic  of  justice 
movements  that  downplay,  or  are  not  aware  of,  the  structural  forces  underlying  various 
forms  of  oppression  and  its  effects,  including  world  hunger.  Food  is  produced  in  a  capitalist 
society  to  generate  profit.  Unless  the  millions  of  hungry  and  malnourished  have  the 
resources  to  ‘demand’  (i.e.,  to  afford)  the  surplus  food,  it  would  likely  be  considered  a  ‘glut,’ 
and  production  simply  would  be  scaled  back  accordingly  in  order  to  keep  the  process  at 
profit-producing  levels  (Nibert,  2002:  116). 


Next,  Fairlie  argues  that  feeding  human  food  waste  to  pigs  ought  to  be  resumed,  a  practice 
that  is  currently  illegal  in  the  EU.  But  reducing  human  waste  of  food  in  the  first  place  would 
seem  to  be  more  ‘efficient’.  Furthermore,  and  disappointingly  given  Fairlie’s  discussion  of  the 
‘contempt’  for  ‘animal  welfare’  displayed  by  intensive  farming  (and  of  course  he  is  correct  in  this 
assertion),  his  own  contempt  for  the  preferences  and  well-being  of  pigs  is  displayed  in  his 
eagerness  for  using  them  as  living  waste-disposal  units  (or  as  a  collective  ‘mop’  in  his  own  terms, 
p.  1 9),  whose  reward  for  this  service  to  humanity  is  to  be  lulled  and  served  up  on  a  plate.  Most 
fundamentally,  the  talk  of  ‘feed’-conversion  ratios  is  contemptuous  of  other  animals  at  its  heart. 
Other  animals  convert  the  energy  of  their  food  very  efficiendy,  thank  you  very  much,  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  maintaining  their  own  health  and  well-being.  It  only  appears  inefficient  within 
the  context  of  an  instrumental  relationship  with  those  animals,  within  which  their  own  needs  to 
maintain  well-being  are  treated  contemptuously,  i.e.  as  technical  problems  to  be  ‘solved’  through 
manipulating  their  life  cycles,  habitats,  diets  or  genetic  make-up. 

Fairlie  is  also  selective  when  he  starts  invoking  the  possible  fates  of  peoples  in  the  developing 
world  who  allegedly  depend  on  animal  foods,  and  other  ‘products’,  for  subsistence.  Especially 
given  The  Ecologist’s  emphasis  on  locally  produced  food,  there  is  no  way  in  which  farmers 
depending  on  animal  foods  for  subsistence  in  the  developing  world  would  be  affected  by  mass- 
scale  veganism  in  the  UK,  which  is  surely  where  the  focus  of  the  debate  should  be,  given  that  it  is 
we  in  the  UK  (and  the  rest  of  the  West)  who  are  responsible  for  the  vast  bulk  of  environmental 
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degradation  linked  to  animal  farming.  Thomas  White  quantifies  the  issue  by  calculating  that,  ‘in 
1995,  the  North  American’s  diet  generated  approximately  175%  more  environmental  impact  than 
the  African’s  diet’  (2000:  151).  Although,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  relieving  the  burden  of 
cash-cropping  to  feed  animals  destined  for  human  stomachs  —  a  situation  that  could  be  helped 
most  by  large-scale  local  and  seasonal  vegan  diets  in  the  West  —  would  at  least  clear  the  path 
towards  using  available  land  in  the  developing  world  for  sustainable  subsistence  food  growing. 
The  economic  and  political  issues  of  treating  the  food  system  as  a  revenue  stream  would, 
however,  remain  in  need  of  resolution.  In  the  case  of  humans  who  currently  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  depend  on  the  labour  and  lulling  of  other  animals  for  their  survival,  a  reasonable 
approach  would  be  to  debate  how  that  difficult  situation  might  be  remedied  so  that  we  all, 
globally,  have  the  opportunity  to  feed  ourselves  on  healthful,  sustainable  diets  that  imply  as  little 
suffering  for  others  (human  or  otherwise)  as  possible,  not  to  use  it  as  a  thinly  veiled  justification 
for  the  privileged  inhabitants  of  the  West  to  continue  to  eat  ‘meat’.  As  a  recent  report  from  the 
USA  National  Research  Council  states, 

sub-Saharan  Africa  ...  is  home  to  hundreds  of  indigenous  vegetables  that  have  fed  Africans 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  Most  of  these  plants  are  resilient  enough  to  thrive  in  poor  soil 
and  well-suited  to  the  small  plots  and  limited  resources  of  village  families.  These  species, 
however,  receive  little  or  no  attention  from  the  research  community  [...  and]  are  typically  overlooked  by 
scientists  and  poliymakers  in  the  world  at  large  (National  Research  Council,  2006,  emphases 
added). 

Fairlie  is  selective,  too,  when  he  argues  that  other  ‘animal  products’  like  skin  (euphemised  as 
‘leather’)  and  hair  (euphemised  as  ‘wool’)  are  as  or  more  important  than  ‘meat’  to  farmers  in  the 
developing  world.  Whatever  the  current  economic  truth  of  this  argument,  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  issue 
of  what  ought  to  be  grown  and  eaten  in  the  UK,  and  again,  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
change  elsewhere  in  the  world,  for  instance  through  research  into  a  resurgence  of  indigenous, 
sustainable  plant-growing,  as  suggested  by  the  National  Research  Council. 

Richard  Young  (‘Not  all  meat  is  created  equal’,  pp.20— 23)  is  similarly  selective  in  his  evidence 
of  the  negative  health  implications  of  ‘meat’-eating,  by  limiting  his  discussion  to  the  role  of  fat  in 
human  health.  In  a  similar  rhetorical  move  to  Thomas’s  in  the  ‘high-energy’  section  referred  to 
above,  Young  writes  that,  ‘...  even  the  Food  Standards  Agency  now  admits  that  the  manmade 
trans  fats  . . .  are  worse  for  health  than  the  saturated  animal  fats  they  were  designed  to  replace’ 
(p.22).  Once  more,  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  veganism  and  eating  ‘trans  fats’,  but 
Young  implies  that  there  is  no  dietary  choice  other  than  between  eating  ‘manmade  trans  fats’  and 
‘saturated  animal  fats’.  Meanwhile,  the  American  Dietetic  Association  and  Dieticians  of  Canada 
state  that: 
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Well-planned  vegan  and  other  types  of  vegetarian  diets  are  appropriate  for  all  stages  of  the 
life  cycle,  including  during  pregnancy,  lactation,  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence  . . .  [and] 
offer  a  number  of  nutritional  benefits,  including  lower  levels  of  saturated  fat,  cholesterol, 
and  animal  protein  as  well  as  higher  levels  of  carbohydrates,  fiber,  magnesium,  potassium, 
folate,  and  antioxidants  such  as  vitamins  C  and  E  and  phytochemicals  (Mangels  et  al.,  2003: 
748). 

Young  goes  on  to  provide  an  analysis  of  the  fat  composition  of  animals’  bodies  according  to 
what  kind  of  diet  they  eat,  building  a  case  for  ‘grass-fed  catde’  (Young’s  vested  interest  has 
already  been  noted  above).  The  extent  of  the  instrumentalisation  of  the  bodies  of  others  barely 
requires  comment  here,  but  notwithstanding  his  argument,  Young  does  not  consider  that  a  plant- 
based  diet  can  much  more  easily  avoid  the  ‘bad  fats’  that  Young  associates  with  ‘intensively 
reared’  animals  than  the  complicated,  and  arguably  impossible,  endeavour  of  trying  to  ensure  that 
all  ‘meat’  is  cut  from  the  bodies  of  exclusively  grass-fed  animals.  More  serious  than  the 
anthropocentric  preoccupation  with  fat,  Young  depicts  an  idyll  of  grass-fed  animals  that  is  at 
odds  with  the  global  experience  of  the  expansion  of  grass-fed  animal  farming.  As  David  Nibert 
describes,  increasing  demand  for  ‘grass-fed  beef  has  historically  led  to  the  dispossession  of  the 
world’s  poor,  as  even  the  most  marginal  land  has  been  claimed  by  elites  and  the  ‘cattle’  industry 
from  indigenous  populations,  this  after  prime  crop-growing  land  has  already  been  expropriated 
for  the  cultivation  of  cash  crops  for  export  to  the  Western  world,  like  coffee,  sugar,  bananas, 
cotton,  etc.  Simon  Fairlie  advocates  a  default  land-user  strategy  in  which  land  that  can  only 
sustain  plants  edible  by  exploitable  nonhumans  becomes  an  excuse  for  ‘meat’-eating.  In  both 
scenarios,  local  human  populations  suffer  —  no  longer  able  to  subsist  from  the  land  and  forced  to 
depend  for  their  livelihoods  on  Western  corporations  and  unstable  global  commodity  markets 
(Nibert,  2002:  101—21).  Farmers  of  ‘grass-fed’  animals  in  the  West  are  now  insulated  from  these 
processes  because  they  are  in  the  business  of  selling  elite  foods  to  wealthy  customers,  including 
those  with  pretensions  to  ‘green’  eating. 

4  Lack  of  citations 

The  Ideologist  articles  are  littered  with  unreferenced  assertions,  which  are  deployed  to  build  a  case 
in  favour  of  ‘meat’-eating  and  to  implicitly  discredit  a  vegan  alternative.  Fairlie  and  Young 
provide  a  number  of  examples: 

Land  use 

Simon  Fairlie  writes  that  ‘25  per  cent  of  the  world’s  land  is  classified  as  rangeland  or  permanent 
pasture  unsuitable  for  growing  crops’  (p.18)  but  does  not  state  by  whom  this  classification  is 
made.  Fairlie  also  does  not  consider  the  prior  role  of  farmed  animals  in  degrading  the  quality  of 
that  land,  land  that  may  previously  have  been  suitable  for  crop  growing.  Neither  are  readers 
apprised  of  the  potential  for  more  innovative  use  of  ‘pasture’  for  human  food  crops,  for  instance 
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through  agro-forestry.  To  speak  of  the  condition  of  any  given  piece  of  land  as  ‘permanently’ 
anything  is  unreasonable  in  any  case  given  the  rapid  changes  in  land  use  that  have  been 
experienced  across  the  world,  not  least  as  a  result  of  increases  in  ‘demand’  for  ‘meat’.  Similarly, 
no  attention  is  given  to  the  potential  to  restore  lost  soil  fertility  so  that  land  could  support  crop 
growing  again. 

‘Feed’-conversion  ratios 

Fairlie  writes  that  ‘[a]s  some  other  writers  have  acknowledged,  however,  the  10:1  figure  is  an 
exaggeration  for  a  number  of  reasons’  (p.17),  but  does  not  state  which  ‘other  writers’.  Their 
arguments  can  therefore  not  be  subjected  to  scrutiny.  Fairlie  then  asserts,  without  references,  a 
‘feed’-conversion  ratio  of  between  3:1  to  5:1  for  ‘pigs,  poultry  and  dairy  cows’,  glossing  over  the 
fact  that  the  10:1  ratio  stands  in  relation  to  ‘meat  from  ruminants,  which  mosdy  means  beef  cows’ 
(p.  17).  In  other  words,  10:1  is  not  an  exaggeration  in  the  case  of  ‘beef  cows’.  Fairlie  goes  on  to 
criticise  Peter  Singer  (in  a  book  first  published  over  30  years  ago)  for  not  specifying  ‘beef  cows’  in 
his  use  of  a  10:1  figure.  However,  given  that  the  subject  matter  of  Singers’  ground-breaking  work 
is  the  human-inflicted  suffering  of  other  animals,  this  is  a  soft,  and  inappropriate,  target. 
Furthermore  it  allows  Fairlie  to  evade  the  substantive  challenge  of  Singer’s  work,  which  is  to 
confront  the  reality  of  human  abuse  of  other  animals,  and  discredit  that  challenge  by  association 
with  one  imprecise  claim  in  respect  of  ‘feed’-conversion  ratios. 

Protein 

In  the  same  section,  Fairlie  asserts  that  ‘  [i]t  is  argued  by  some  nutritionists,  and  sensed  by  many 
meat-eaters,  that  animal  protein  ...  is  of  more  nutritional  value  than  pure  vegetable  protein’.  It 
would  be  equally  fatuous  to  argue  that  ‘some  nutritionists’  argue  the  reverse,  as  it  would  to  claim 
that  many  vegans  ‘sense’  that  vegetable  protein  is  of  ‘more  nutritional  value’.  This  is  empty 
rhetoric,  again  without  citations. 

Land  aesthetics 

Richard  Young  makes  similarly  unreferenced  assertions,  for  instance  in  his  claim  of  ‘the 
enormous  importance  ...  of  grazing  animals  to  the  environment’  (p.23).  This  ‘importance’  seems 
to  amount  chiefly  to  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  Richard  Young  for  ‘some  of  the  UK’s  most  cherished 
landscapes’.  A  preference  for  a  bare,  grassed,  hillside  rather  than  a  forested  hillside  is  subjective, 
and  frankly,  trivial,  measured  against  the  urgency  of  the  environmental  crises  driven  by  animal 
farming,  and  most  seriously,  measured  against  the  suffering  and  exploitation  of  other  animals. 
While  Young  also  lauds  grazing  systems  for  the  preservation  of  ‘wildlife-rich  habitats’,  he  ignores 
the  ‘ecocide’  to  which  animal  farming  contributes  across  the  globe  (Fox,  2000:  167).  Ironically,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  Young  advocates  (as  does  Simon  Fairlie)  eating  the  ‘organic’  flesh  of  pigs 
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and  chickens,  that  is  grain-,  not  grass-fed  animals.  This  in  a  context  in  which  ‘37%  of  the  world’s 
grain,  and  66%  of  U.S.  grain  production,  is  fed  to  livestock’  (Horrigan  et  al.,  2002:  447). 

Greenhouse  gases 

Fairlie  attempts  to  defuse  the  figure  of  18%  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions  being  attributable  to 
‘livestock’,  by  comparing  "Livestock’s  Long  Shadow  (FAO,  2006)  —  from  where  that  global  figure 
comes  —  with  one  other  study,  which,  as  he  describes,  used  a  different  methodology,  and  with  the 
inevitably  lower  UK  estimate.  Given  the  smaller  role  of  food  in  relation  to  consumption  as  a 
whole  in  the  Western  world,  of  course  the  UK  figure  is  lower  as  a  proportion  of  total  emissions. 
This  neither  makes  it  insignificant  nor  a  cause  for  complacency.  Two  wrongs  —  animal 
consumption  per  se  and  excessive  consumption  in  other  forms  —  do  not  make  a  right.  Ironically, 
given  Fairlie’s  attempt  to  downplay  greenhouse  gas  emissions  as  a  serious  issue  related  to  animal 
farming,  Young  himself  cites  it  a  pressing  reason  for  eating  less  ‘meat’,  and  sticking  only  to  his 
preferred  (and  profited-from)  ‘grass-fed’  ‘meat’. 

Deforestation 

In  a  final  example  here  (more  could  be  given),  Fairlie  makes  a  series  of  unreferenced  assertions 
about  deforestation,  such  as  claiming  that  99%  ‘of  meat  and  dairy  products  are  not  rainforest 
beef  [sic]’.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true  and  even  accepting  the  nonsensical  phrase,  ‘dairy  products 
are  not  rainforest  beef  (and  without  a  citation  we  have  no  way  of  knowing),  this  is  at  odds  with, 
for  example,  Jeremy  Rifkin’s  view  that  ‘[m]uch  of  Central  America  was  turned  into  a  giant 
pasture  to  provide  cheap  beef  for  North  America.  In  South  America  the  Amazon  rain  forests 
were  cleared  and  burned  to  make  room  for  catde  grazing,  largely  to  supply  the  beef  needs  [sic]  of 
England  and  Europe’  (1992:  147).  Baroni  et  al.  put  some  figures  to  this  description:  ‘in  the 
Amazon,  88%  of  the  land  cleared  for  rainforests  has  been  used  for  grazing;  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama  the  amount  is  about  70%’  (2007:  284).  Even  if  the  accuracy  of  the  99%  figure  were 
granted  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  issue  at  hand  is  how  much  rainforest  has  been  cleared,  and 
the  role  of  demand  for  grazing  land  in  that  process.  This  issue  is  glossed  by  Fairlie  as  ‘debatable’, 
again  without  a  single  reference.  Finally,  in  an  argument  that  seems  to  amount  to  another  ‘two 
wrongs  make  a  right’  move,  Fairlie  claims  that,  ‘If  Amazon  deforestation  were  halted  tomorrow, 
we  could  still  be  getting  beef  from  areas  already  cleared,  without  any  further  emissions’  (p .19). 

Conclusion 

Fairlie’s  phrase  ‘we  could  still  be  getting  beef  stands  as  a  plaintive  leitmotif  for  ‘Meat:  Eco  Villain 
or  Victim  of  Spin?’  In  this  issue,  The  Ecologist  seeks  to  find  environmentally  and  ethically 
acceptable  ways  to  continue  ‘getting  beef,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  massive  harms  to 
nonhuman  and  human  animals  and  the  environmental  destruction  that  it  entails.  The 
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preoccupation  with  justifying  the  continued  consumption  of  ‘meat’  in  a  way  that  is  allegedly 
environmentally  beneficial  and  healthful  for  humans  inhibits  collective  capacity  in  the  West  to 
argue  persuasively  against  rising  global  ‘demand’  for  ‘meat’,  notwithstanding  an  endorsement  of 
reduced  ‘meat’  consumption  from  The  Ideologist  (p.3).  Instead,  given  the  inevitable  high  economic 
cost  of  ‘organic  meat’  relative  to  ‘intensively  reared  meat’,  the  authors  perpetuate  the  elitism  of 
‘meat’  as  such,  which  is  a  cornerstone  of  its  appeal  as  an  aspirational  high-status  food.  Treating 
‘meat’  as  a  rare  and  especially  desirable  food  for  humans  does  nothing  but  contribute  to  its  allure, 
and  stimulates  (or  rather,  constructs)  ‘demand’  for  it.  It  is  understandable  that  we  tend  to  desire 
more  of  what  is  presented  as  luxurious  and  high  status,  as  emblematic  of  the  good  life.  It  is 
exactly  this  feeling  that  was  cultivated  historically  by  beef  producers  in  order  to  stimulate  demand 
and  increase  profits  (Fiddes,  1991). 

The  Ideologist  therefore  perversely  continues  to  present  ‘meat’  as  especially  desirable,  but  also 
environmentally  problematic.  That  desirability  is  constructed  through  metaphor,  through 
presenting  selective,  unreferenced,  evidence  and  through  explicitly  and  implicidy  denigrating 
veganism.  In  contrast,  vegan  ethics,  plant-based  diets  and  vegan-organic  growing  techniques  offer 
us  great  potential  to  minimise  physical,  environmental  and  social  harms  for  all  animals,  humans 
included,  and  they  do  so  without  keeping  us  in  thrall  to  the  allure  of  ‘meat’.  Meanwhile,  The 
Ideologist ,  with  an  image  of  a  ‘1st?’  rosette  on  a  cow’s  face,  its  reproduction  of  cultural  norms 
concerning  the  sexualisation  of  ‘meat’-eating  and  its  rhetoric  on  the  healthful  and 
environmentally  friendly  properties  of  the  flesh  of  certain,  allegedly  privileged,  other  animals, 
continues  the  practice  of  investing  ‘meat’  with  the  aura  of  special  desirability.  The  effort  to  put 
‘animal  welfare  considerations’  (a  euphemistic  phrase  in  itself)  ‘aside’  is  unpersuasive  in  light  of 
the  moral  indefensibility  of  treating  sentient  beings  as  objects,  the  environmental  devastation 
wrought  by  animal  farming  and  the  injury  dealt  to  our  capacity  to  act  compassionately  in  the 
world  through  habitually  putting  ethical  issues  ‘aside’.  Unfortunately,  The  Ideologist ,  while  it 
maintains  its  stance  on  finding  a  way  to  keep  ‘getting  beef,  remains  part  of  the  problem,  and  not 
part  of  the  solution. 
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Notes 

1  For  more  information  on  vegan-organic  growing,  see  the  Vegan  Organic  Network  website: 
http:/ /www.veganorganic.net/. 

2  By  ‘animals’  rights’,  I  do  not  imply  a  particular  philosophical  position,  but  a  general  ethical  opposition  to 
the  exploitation  of  nonhuman  animals.  I  therefore  use  ‘animals’  rights’  as  a  shorthand  term  in  this  paper, 
especially  in  order  to  draw  a  distinction  with  ‘animal  welfare’. 

3  “Feed’-conversion  ratios  refer  to  how  much  ‘feed’  is  converted  into  animals’  live  weights.  For  example,  a 
10:1  feed-conversion  ratio  means  that  10kg  of  food  are  consumed  for  1kg  of  weight  gained. 
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Corporate  Watch  —  A  Profile 


In  the  conventional  economic  view,  corporations  are  simply  neutral  providers  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  people  want.  They  exist  to  serve  society’s  needs,  and  make  a  tidy  profit  in  the 
process.  Such  a  view  dismisses  corporate  crimes  as  mere  accidents  —  at  worst  errors  of 
judgement  —  that  will  ultimately  be  corrected,  since  market  forces  have  everyone’s  best  interests 
at  heart. 

There  is  another  view,  however:  corporations  have  gained  a  power  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  original  purpose;  they  have  come  to  dominate  politics  and  are  now  the  only  true 
‘citizen’.  The  rights  of  corporations  now  take  precedence  over  human  rights,  community 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  planet  itself. 

Aims 

Corporate  Watch  is  a  small,  independent,  not-for-profit  research  and  publishing  group  based  in 
London  that  undertakes  research  on  the  social  and  environmental  impact  of  large  corporations, 
particularly  multinationals.  We  aim  to  expose  the  mechanisms  by  which  corporations  function 
and  the  detrimental  effects  they  have  on  society  and  the  environment  as  an  inevitable  result  of 
their  current  legal  structure  and  legal  status.  Corporate  Watch  strives  for  a  society  that  is 
ecologically  sustainable,  democratic,  equitable  and  non-exploitative.  Progress  towards  such  a 
society  may,  in  part,  be  achieved  through  dismantling  the  vast  economic  and  political  power  of 
corporations  and  developing  ecologically  and  socially  just  alternatives  to  the  present  socio¬ 
economic  system. 

Since  it  started  14  years  ago,  Corporate  Watch  has  been  part  of  a  growing  global  anti¬ 
corporate  movement.  As  a  corporate-critical  research  group,  we  endeavour  to  support 
campaigns  that  are  increasingly  successful  in  forcing  corporations  to  back  down  from 
environmentally  destructive  or  socially  divisive  projects.  By  dragging  the  corrupt  links  between 
business  and  power,  economics  and  politics  into  the  spotlight  we  hope  to  encourage  people  to 
see  what’s  really  going  on  in  the  world. 

History 

Our  first,  short  incarnation  saw  a  briefing  into  the  companies  pushing  for,  and  gaining  contracts 
from,  the  Conservative  government’s  road-building  schemes  in  the  early  1990s.  The  Design, 
Build,  Finance  and  Operate  (DBFO)  schemes  were  a  precursor  to  the  Private  Finance  Initiative 
(PFI)  and  Public-Private  Partnership  (PPP)  financing  schemes,  which  are  basically  neo-liberal 
programmes  of  privatisation  driven  by  corporations. 

Following  the  Newbury  Bypass  protests  in  1996,  Corporate  Watch  was  re-formed  into  a 
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regular,  magazine  based  in  Oxford,  which  ran  until  2000.  Twelve  issues  were  published, 
including  themed  issues  on  water,  planning,  climate  change,  the  corporate  mindset,  the  media 
and  so  on.  We  also  began  producing  additional  research  briefings,  most  famously  our  1999 
Squaring  Up  to  the  S quare  Mile,  which  mapped  out  London’s  financial  district  and  shed  light  on  the 
often  obscured  world  of  high  finance. 

Corporate  Watch  moved  towards  mainly  online  publishing  in  2001,  capitalising  on  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  people  using  the  Internet  as  their  main  source  of  information  and 
news.  We  started  to  create  a  comprehensive  database  of  company  profiles  and  began  sending 
out  regular  ‘News  Updates’  via  email.  The  magazine  was  turned  into  a  bi-monthly  print 
‘Newsletter’,  which  is  sent  to  hundreds  of  subscribers  and  sold  at  sympathetic  bookshops. 

More  recently,  we  have  shifted  to  focusing  on  in-depth  research  projects  and  publishing 
substantive  thematic  reports.  This  reflected  a  maturing  of  our  skills,  analysis  and  profile  and  was 
achieved  without  sacrificing  our  ability  to  be  responsive  to  the  latest  issues  through  our  news 
service  . 

Over  the  years,  Corporate  Watch  has  played  a  significant  role  in  successful  anti¬ 
corporate  campaigns  on  a  wide  range  of  issues.  We  have  mapped  out  the  biotechnology  sector 
in  great  detail,  shone  a  spotlight  on  agribusiness,  supermarkets  and  the  nuclear  industry,  and 
produced  original  analysis  of  the  legal  and  economic  underpinnings  of  the  modern  corporation 
and  its  so-called  Corporate  Social  Responsibility  (CSR).  Our  recent  publications  include,  to 
mention  but  a  few  examples,  Technofixes:  A  Critical  Guide  to  Climate  Change  Technologies  and  ’’All  the 
Rest  is  Advertising”:  The  Public  Relations  Industry  and  the  Decline  of  Trust. 

Corporate  Watch’s  critiques  of  corporate  practice  and  its  undermining  of  social  and 
ecological  resistance  have  certainly  helped  to  nudge  some  of  these  issues  into  the  mainstream. 
Our  reports  stand  out  as  a  result  of  their  detailed  examination  of  the  individual  corporations  and 
industry  sectors  involved  in  the  major  political  issues  of  our  time,  coupled  with  a  broader  anti¬ 
capitalist  analysis.  Since  its  establishment,  Corporate  Watch  has  also  been  trying  to  break  down 
the  mystique  surrounding  research  and  to  empower  campaigners  to  do  their  own.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  published  a  popular  guide  in  1999  titled  How  to  Research  Companies:  Corporate  Watch’s 
DIY  Research  Guide. 

In  2008,  prompted  by  the  imminent  demolition  of  our  Oxford  office,  we  moved  to 
London  —  the  site  of  many  of  our  research  targets. 

Present 

Corporate  Watch  is  currently  made  up  of  a  website,  a  news  service  and  thematic  research 
projects.  The  news  service  continues  to  publish  the  bi-monthly  print  ‘Newsletter’  (to  be  turned 
back  soon  into  a  more  substantive,  quarterly  magazine)  and  the  fortnightly  electronic  ‘News 
Updates’.  Both  cover  stories  and  issues  of  interest  to  environmental,  social  justice  and  peace 
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campaigners.  The  ‘News  Updates’  try  to  provide  up-to-date  news  reports  and  articles  about 
corporate  activity,  anti-corporate  protests  and  campaigns,  and  projects  that  promote  positive 
alternatives  to  corporate  domination.  The  ‘Newsletters’  provide  more  comprehensive  and 
thematic  coverage  of  pressing  issues,  to  ensure  there  is  corporate-critical  analysis  of  current 
affairs  available  to  people  while  issues  are  still  in  the  mainstream  media.  Over  the  last  couple  of 
years,  the  news  service  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  issues,  from  the  privatisation  of  public 
services  and  war  profiteers  to  the  unemployment  business  and  corporate  philanthropy. 

Our  thematic  research  projects  also  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  from  corporate 
structures,  through  food  and  agriculture  and  climate  change,  to  companies  and  banks  profiting 
from  wars,  or  environmentally  destructive  industries.  Current  projects  include  investigations  into 
the  arms  trade;  the  banking  and  financial  system;  companies  complicit  in  the  occupation  of  Iraq 
and  in  Israeli  apartheid  policies  in  occupied  Palestine;  companies  involved  in  the  UK 
immigration  and  asylum  system;  how  alternative  lifestyles  (organics,  fair  trade  and  so)  are  being 
co-opted  by  corporate  players;  false  solutions  to  climate  change  (agrofuels,  carbon-trading 
schemes  and  other  ‘technofixes’);  and  the  detrimental  impact  on  local  communities  of  the 
corporate-driven  London  2012  Olympics  and  other  gentrification  and  privatisation  projects. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  soon  launching  a  new  project,  Corporate  Rule,  which  aims  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  web-based  resource  on  how  corporations  exercise  control  over  the 
decisions  made  in  what  is  called  democracy;  decisions  that  shape  the  various  aspects  of  our 
everyday  lives.  The  website  will  provide  in-depth  articles,  case  studies  and  resources  that  should 
be  useful  for  campaigners  and  researchers  alike. 

We  also  have  other  new  projects  in  the  pipeline,  including  a  whisdeblower  facility  for 
people  to  leak  information  on  corporate  crimes  and  misconduct  in  a  secure  and  anonymous 
way,  and  a  mapping  project  that  will  extend  our  work  on  the  arms  trade  and  the  asylum  system 
to  include  more  and  more  industries  and  sections. 

Much  of  our  work  is  grassroots-driven.  Despite  Corporate  Watch’s  small  size,  we  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  information  resources  available  to  campaigners  and 
activists,  both  in  Britain  and  globally.  Our  research,  and  that  of  similar  radical  research  groups, 
allows  campaigners  and  activists  working  on  a  myriad  of  social  justice  and  environmental  issues 
to  develop  effective  strategies  by  easily  accessing  useful  information  and  sound  analysis  on  the 
issues  they  are  concerned  about.  Indeed,  one  of  our  main  strengths,  as  we  see  it,  is  our  constant, 
two-way  engagement  with  diverse  grassroots. 

For  more  on  Corporate  Watch,  its  work  and  publications,  please  see  the  website:  www.  corboratewatch.  ore. 
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Zoos:  Failing  animals,  conservation  and  education 

Craig  Redmond 


Speaking  of  the  Captive  Animals’  Protection  Society’s  (CAPS)  opposition  to  zoos’  confinement 
of  animals,  zoo  director  Ben  Mee  recently  said:  ‘Actually,  I  can  see  their  point;  I  don't  particularly 
like  looking  at  animals  behind  wire  either.  But,  as  a  zoo  director,  I  understand  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  keep  them  there’  (Mee  2010). 

The  subheading  to  this  spread  in  The  Guardian’s  G2  supplement  in  August  2010  referenced 
the  fact  that  the  zoo  had  just  gone  into  liquidation:  ‘his  litde  zoo  is  struggling  against  extinction  — 
just  like  the  endangered  species  he  cares  for’. 

In  these  two  comments  we  see  the  perpetuation  of  the  myths  that  help  keep  zoos  in  existence: 
that  they  house  and  breed  endangered  animals  and  are  necessary  for  the  survival  of  these  species. 

Both  claims  are  false  but  they  make  a  story  that  all  too  many  people  are  willing  to  believe. 
Zoos  need  to  sustain  the  mythology  because  it  keeps  them  in  business.  The  public  want  to 
believe  in  it  as  it  helps  reduce  any  feelings  of  guilt  they  have  in  enjoying  a  day  out  watching  wild 
animals  in  cages,  rocking  back  and  forth.  And  regional  newspapers  can’t  get  enough  of  stories 
about  their  local  zoo  (tourist  attractions  and  major  advertisers),  reprinting  any  press  release  the 
zoo  sends  their  way. 

Love  affair  with  zoos 

What  is  it  that  makes  zoos  so  popular?  At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  there  were  only  14 
in  Britain,  slowly  increasing  to  31  by  1959.  Over  the  next  decade  an  average  of  one  new  zoo 
opened  every  six  weeks,  adding  another  100  to  the  1959  figure. 

Now,  every  year,  24  million  people  are  said  to  visit  just  the  zoos  that  are  members  of  the 
British  trade  body  the  British  and  Irish  Association  of  Zoos  and  Aquariums  (BIAZA),  which 
actually  only  represents  a  fraction  of  the  400  licensed  zoos  in  the  UK  and  not  all  of  the  major 
ones.  BIAZA  members  alone  turn  over  £21 5m  annually.  Zoos  are  always  amongst  the  top  tourist 
attractions,  nationally  and  locally,  and  are  heavily  promoted  by  tourism  boards. 

The  earliest  wild-animal  keeping  was  probably  for  religious  reasons  (animals  considered 
sacred  were  kept  in  or  near  temples  in  ancient  Egypt),  later  becoming  a  sign  of  power  and  wealth. 
British  royal  menageries  began  during  the  reign  of  William  II  and  in  the  13th  century  Henry  III 
moved  the  menagerie  to  the  Tower  of  London.  As  early  as  the  16th  century  we  see  European 
zoos  opening  to  the  public  but  it  was  in  1847,  when  London  Zoo  opened  to  the  public  after  20 
years  as  a  collection  for  scientific  study,  that  the  real  turning  point  came. 

Randy  Malamud,  Professor  of  English  at  Georgia  State  University  and  author  of  the  excellent 
Reading  Zoos,  recendy  said: 
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I  think  that  what  people  see  inside  the  zoo  cage  is  a  symbol  of  our  power  to  capture  and 
control  other  aspects  of  the  world.  They  see  what  was  once  a  marvellous,  vibrant,  sentient 
creature,  full  of  instincts  and  emotions  and  passions  and  life-force,  reduced  to  a  spectacle, 
a  prisoner,  a  trophy  of  our  conquest  of  the  natural  world.  They  see  a  celebration  of  the 
human  power  to  displace  and  reconfigure  an  animal’s  life  for  our  own  amusement  and 
supposed  edification.1 

Prior  to  1976,  with  the  introduction  of  the  Dangerous  Wild  Animals  Act,  designed  to  protect  the 
public  rather  than  the  animals,  there  was  litde  to  prevent  anyone  in  the  UK  from  keeping  animals 
such  as  bears  or  tigers  either  privately  or  for  display  to  the  public.  There  had  been  a  flourishing 
trade  in  animals,  mosdy  captured  from  the  wild  and  subjected  to  gruelling  transportation  around 
the  world  for  sale  to  anyone  who  could  afford  to  buy.  Animal  dealers,  circuses  and  zoos  were  all 
part  of  the  same  community,  sometimes  all  three  in  one  business,  with  zoos  hosting  circuses  and 
supplying  them  with  animals. 

At  the  height  of  the  zoo-boom  of  the  early  1960s,  Southport  Zoo  was  owned  by  an  animal¬ 
dealing  company  called  Ravensden  and  used  for  displaying  animals  awaiting  sale.  For  a  time  it 
was  run  by  the  notorious  Martin  Lacey,  who  today  owns  the  Great  British  Circus,  the  only  British 
circus  still  to  use  lions  and  tigers  and  where,  last  year,  Animal  Defenders  International  secretly 
filmed  staff  beating  elephants  (http:/ /www.ad- 

international.org/ animals  in  entertainment/ go.php?id=1887&ssi=10). 

Lacey  ran  a  number  of  zoos  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  including  Sherwood  Zoo  in  Nottingham.  It 
was  reported  in  1975  that  one  of  its  main  aims  was  ‘to  present  the  animals  to  the  public  in  as 
exciting  and  entertaining  a  way  as  possible.  Chimpanzee  tea  parties,  elephants  rolling  logs  . . .  and 
lion  taming  were  just  some  of  the  proposals  that  were  being  considered.’2 

Safari  parks  were  introduced  to  the  UK  by  the  infamous  circus  family  Chipperfield,  Jimmy 
opening  Longleat  in  1966,  following  it  with  others  at  Woburn,  Knowsley  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  only  in  1981  that  legislation  was  introduced  to  control  zoos.  The  Zoo  Licensing  Act 
finally  brought  in  a  regulatory  framework  that  at  least  started  to  restrict  some  of  the  worst 
practices. 

As  useful  as  the  Dangerous  Wild  Animals  Act  and  Zoo  Licensing  Act  are  in  restricting  animal 
captivity,  the  problem  with  any  such  legislation  is  that  it  controls  rather  than  ends  the  use  of 
animals.  The  same  of  course  can  be  said  of  the  Animals  (Scientific  Procedures)  Act  and  similar 
laws.  Many  would  argue  that  regulating  animal  use  makes  it  more  difficult  to  actually  end  it,  as 
animal  liberationists  seek  to  do. 

According  to  zoo  experts  Bill  Jordan  and  Stefan  Ormrod  in  their  critique  of  British  zoos,  The 
Last  Great  Wild  Beast  Show  (which  was  way  ahead  of  its  time,  published  in  1978),  by  the  early 
1970s  ‘piece  by  piece  zoos  were  becoming  absorbed  into  the  leisure  industry’.  Companies  mainly 
concerned  with  bingo  halls  and  package  holidays  started  buying  up  zoos. 
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Even  today  many  zoos  are  contained  within  theme  parks  (such  as  Flamingo  Land,  Drayton 
Manor  and  Chessington  World  of  Adventures).  Parques  Reunidos,  an  international  entertainment 
operator,  runs  over  50  leisure  parks  and  zoos  in  almost  a  dozen  countries.  Its  portfolio  includes 
everything  from  Spain’s  answer  to  Disneyland,  traditional  theme  parks  across  Europe,  Zoo 
Aquarium  Madrid  (one  of  the  few  zoos  outside  China  to  display  giant  pandas)  and  several 
dolphinariums.  In  the  UK,  it  bought  up  two  aquariums  and  Blackpool  Zoo.  Entertainment  is 
entertainment,  whether  it’s  a  roller  coaster,  a  performing  dolphin  or  a  caged  tiger. 

A  circus  by  another  name? 

Take  a  look  at  what  goes  on  in  many  UK  zoos  and  you  will  wonder  whether  they  really  have 
moved  on  from  their  circus  pasts.  Sea  lions  jumping  through  hoops  and  balancing  balls  on  their 
noses;  parrots  riding  bikes;  elephants  performing  circus-style  tricks.  These  are  all  happening  right 
now  in  zoos  across  the  country  as  can  be  seen  in  the  2009  CAPS  film  No  Place  Pike  Home 
(http:/ / www.captiveanimals.org/zoos /noplace. html). 

Yet,  more  sinister  is  the  ongoing,  more  direct,  relationship  between  circuses  and  zoos. 

In  2009,  CAPS  received  a  tip-off  that  Noah’s  Ark  Zoo  near  Bristol  was  planning  to  obtain 
tigers  from  the  Great  British  Circus.  So  strong  was  the  evidence  that  we  decided  to  delve  deeper. 
One  of  our  investigators  obtained  a  job  at  the  zoo 
(http:  / /www.captiveanimals.org/news/2009/noah.html)  and  on  the  first  day  was  told  the  camels 
had  come  from  the  circus  several  years  previously  and  yes,  the  tigers  were  from  the  same  source. 
Yet  publicly  all  the  zoo  would  say  was  that  the  tigers  came  from  a  ‘private  collection’.  Over  the 
next  six  weeks  our  investigator  uncovered  the  dirty  dealings  of  one  of  the  country’s  most 
modern,  well-financed  and  expanding  zoos. 

One  of  the  tigers,  Tira,  was  already  pregnant  when  she  arrived,  but  three  of  her  cubs  were 
stillborn  and  a  fourth,  named  Tumkur,  was  removed  to  be  hand-reared  by  keepers.  Six  weeks 
after  arriving,  Tira  died  and  12  days  later  so  did  Tumkur.  Despite  the  fanfare  of  the  tigers  original 
arrival,  the  zoo  hurriedly  removed  all  mention  of  the  dead  animals  from  its  website.  It  is  as  if  they 
had  never  existed. 

Could  the  situation  get  more  shocking  than  this?  Yes!  Our  investigator  was  told  by  the  zoo’s 
education  officer,  a  former  vet,  that  the  zoo  decided  to  cut  off  Tira’s  head,  skin  and  paws  (it  later 
claimed  they  would  be  used  for  ‘educational’  purposes)  and  illegally  buried  the  body  at  the  zoo,  in 
breach  of  environmental  protection  legislation.  This  butchering  and  burial  meant  that  no  proper 
post-mortem  was  conducted  to  confirm  cause  of  death. 

The  education  officer’s  comment  that  ‘you  turn  a  blind  eye  to  a  lot  of  things’  appears  to  be  a 
common  aspect  of  a  zookeeper’s  life.  When  the  investigator  challenged  the  zoo  owner  over  the 
source  of  the  tigers,  his  response  was:  ‘You  don’t  want  to  know  where  they  came  from.  ...  I 
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don’t  want  to  burden  you  with  information  that  isn’t  necessary.  ...  All  I’m  telling  anybody, 
BIAZA,  anyone,  is  that  they  came  from  a  private  collection.’ 

The  zoo-trade  body  BIAZA  revoked  Noah’s  Ark’s  membership  following  our  expose, 
although  perhaps  it  was  already  looking  for  an  excuse  to  do  so  as  the  zoo  had  been  a  regular 
thorn  in  its  side.  Its  controversial  religious  message  (the  clue  is  in  its  name)  teaches  that  the  earth 
is  just  100,000  years  old,  humans  are  not  descended  from  apes  and  donkeys  have  a  cross  on  their 
back  because  Jesus  rode  one.  My  personal  favourite  is  that  birds  apparendy  sing  in  order  to 
‘praise  their  maker’.  Not  surprisingly,  secular  humanist  organisations  had  been  lobbying  BIAZA 
to  kick  the  zoo  out  for  what  it  saw  as  its  unscientific  teachings  to  children.  Rather  than  digress 
any  more,  I  would  recommend  reading  some  of  the  online  articles  and  blogs  for  anyone 
interested  further  in  this  aspect  of  the  zoo’s  work  (e.g. 
http:/ /blog.newhumanist.org.uk/2010/08/noahs-ark-redux-counter-educational.html). 

Safari  parks 

Many  people  consider  safari  parks  to  be  different  from  ‘traditional  zoos’.  Open  spaces,  a  more 
natural-looking  mix  of  species  and  social  groups.  Gone  are  the  cages  and  bars  (replaced  with  big 
cages  that  don’t  feel  like  cages  because  you  drive  into  them).  Is  that  really  true?  Former  zoo  vet 
and  founder  of  the  charity  Care  for  the  Wild,  Bill  Jordan  once  remarked  to  me,  ‘safari  parks  are 
just  drive-through  zoos’.  And  so  they  are.  They  serve  the  same  function  and  face  the  same  ethical 
problems  although  some  animals  (certainly  not  all  of  them)  do  have  more  space  than  in  other 
zoos. 

Like  all  safari  parks,  Woburn  is  particularly  well  known  for  its  lions,  a  large  pride  whose 
territory  visitors  drive  through  and  gain  the  impression  they  have  a  vast  expanse  and  a  cosy  life. 
How  many  of  those  visitors  have  even  noticed  the  single-storey  breeze-block  building  at  the 
edge?  How  many  know  that  before  6pm  each  night,  as  the  last  visitor’s  car  leaves  the  lion 
enclosure,  keepers  use  Land  Rovers  to  herd  the  lions  and  lock  them  indoors  for  up  to  18  hours 
until  the  zoo  opens  the  next  morning?  I  would  put  a  bet  on  it  being  none,  seeing  as  even  the 
government  zoo  inspectors  were  not  aware  of  it  for  many  years.  It  took  a  brave  individual 
member  of  staff  to  alert  the  zoo  licensing  authorities  to  this,  and  the  inspectors’  report  published 
in  January  2010  is  shocking  to  read  (http:/ /www.captiveanimals.org/ news/2010/woburn.html): 

•  The  building  was  ‘cracked  in  places  and  it  appears  to  be  structurally  unsound’. 

•  The  way  the  building  was  operated  meant  that  zoo  staff  had  to  be  protected  by  a  warden 
with  a  shotgun  every  time  they  opened  the  doors  to  let  the  lions  out.  ‘There  was  a 
warden  standing  with  a  shotgun  when  the  inspectors  got  out  to  inspect  the  house,  even 
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though  the  doors  were  locked,  in  case  any  deterioration  of  the  building  allowed  an 
escape.’ 

•  ‘The  animals  were  very  crowded  and  there  was  no  provision  for  individual  feeding  or 
sleeping  areas.  There  was  no  visible  environmental  enrichment.  Some  of  the  lions 
exhibited  skin  wounds  and  multiple  scars  of  various  age,  some  fresh,  some  healed.’ 

•  ‘There  were  clear  signs  of  substantial  fighting  between  the  animals;  the  overnight  house 
was  inadequate  in  space  provision  and  facilities  for  the  animals,  structurally  unsound  and 
unsafe  to  operate;  and  the  lions  were  confined  in  the  winter  season  for  unreasonable 
lengths  of  time.’ 

Let’s  not  forget,  this  is  not  some  shoddy  private  zoo  with  few  visitors  and  little  money  or 
incentive  to  improve  the  plight  of  the  animals  (there  are  plenty  of  those).  It  is  just  one  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  estate  and  he,  according  to  the  Sunday  Times  Rich  List,  is  worth  an  estimated 
£49  Om. 

As  if  this  wasn’t  bad  enough,  it  was  revealed  in  the  Sunday  Times  in  June  2010  that  the  park’s 
sea  lions  had  been  kept  in  chlorinated  water  rather  than  seawater,  which  has  a  history  of  causing 
complications  such  as  painful  eye  and  skin  ailments.  A  2009  internal  report  by  Woburn’s  own 
staff  reveals  how  this  has  affected  the  sea  lions  there: 

•  ‘Today  Spratt,  one  of  our  sea  lions,  is  bumping  into  the  sides  of  the  pool  as  her  eyes  are 
so  tightly  shut;  she  has  also  been  biting  on  the  wood  sides  in  pain  after  having  some  of 
her  ulcerations  scraped  away  yesterday  to  try  to  get  them  to  heal.’ 

•  ‘I  am  ashamed  to  be  part  of  the  team  that  keeps  them  under  these  conditions  and 
wonder  if  we  would  be  in  breach  of  the  welfare  act.  We  do  actually  know  that  their 
health  and  wellbeing  is  being  compromised,  yet  we  are  not  doing  anything  about  it.’ 

•  ‘If  the  public  were  aware  that  the  animals  were  being  kept  in  chemically  treated  water 
that  caused  chronic  painful  eye  and  skin  conditions  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  want  to 
participate  in  such  demonstrations.’ 

By  the  time  CAPS  had  exposed  this  situation  to  the  media,  Woburn  had  planned  to  move  the  sea 
lions  to  an  overseas  zoo  and  had  started  work  on  a  new  lion  house.  Of  the  latter,  zoo  inspectors 
said  that  ‘the  new  house  does  not  appear  to  come  close  to  meeting’  World  Association  of  Zoos 
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and  Aquariums  (WAZA)  standards  in  terms  of  den  space.  It  would  also  still  not  provide 
overnight  access  to  the  whole  of  the  outdoor  enclosure. 

BIAZA’s  response  was  to  back  Woburn  100%.  So,  it  revoked  membership  of  the  zoo 
connected  to  a  circus  but  not  the  zoo  keeping  lions  confined  for  most  of  the  day  in  a  building, 
according  to  inspectors,  ‘inadequate  in  space  provision’,  with  ‘no  visible  environmental 
enrichment’  and  ‘clear  signs  of  substantial  fighting’. 

Conservation 

We  are  told  that  zoos  are  about  more  than  entertainment,  that  they  are  essential  for  conservation 
and  education.  Yet,  Dale  Jamieson,  Professor  of  Environmental  Studies  and  Philosophy  at  New 
York  University,  notes:  ‘zoos  are  still  more  or  less  random  collections  of  animals  kept  under 
largely  bad  conditions’  (Jamieson  2003:  177). 

Most  people’s  idea  of  conservation  when  it  comes  to  zoos  would  be  to  save  animals  from 
extinction  by  breeding  them  in  captivity  and  releasing  them  into  the  wild.  However,  the  vast 
majority  of  animals  in  zoos  are  not  threatened  species  —  according  to  a  2001  survey  of  UK  zoos, 
only  11%  are  (Casamitjana  and  Turner  2001).  Dartmoor  Zoo,  whose  boss  is  quoted  at  the  start 
of  this  paper,  doesn’t  fare  too  well  on  this  front.  Of  the  51  species  of  mammals  and  birds  at  the 
zoo  (according  to  an  August  2010  ‘stocklist’)  who  are  included  on  the  IUCN  Red  List  (the 
world's  most  comprehensive  inventory  of  the  global  conservation  status  of  plant  and  animal 
species),  only  seven  are  classed  as  Threatened.  Just  as  well  that  litde  breeding  goes  on  there  — 
only  one  birth  this  year  of  a  species  that  just  about  makes  the  category  of  Threatened  (a  duck). 

Conservation  is  really  not  about  how  many  individual  animals  are  in  captivity,  but  about  the 
protection  of  ecosystems  so  that  species  can  survive  and  be  self-sustaining  in  their  natural 
habitats.  Whilst  a  very  small  number  of  zoos  do  actually  fund  field  research  and  conservation 
they  obviously  don’t  need  to  keep  animals  confined  in  order  to  do  so. 

Zoos  spend  far  more  on  keeping  animals  confined.  When  London  Zoo  spent  £5.5  million  on 
building  a  gorilla  enclosure  in  2007,  the  United  Nations’  chief  consultant  on  great  apes  said  he 
was  uneasy  at  the  mismatch  between  lavish  spending  at  zoos  and  the  scarcity  of  resources 
available  for  conserving  threatened  species  in  the  wild:  ‘Five  million  pounds  for  three  gorillas 
when  national  parks  are  seeing  that  number  killed  every  day  for  want  of  some  Land  Rovers  and 
trained  men  and  antipoaching  patrols.  It  must  be  very  frustrating  for  the  warden  of  a  national 
park  to  see’  (Elliott  2007). 

Former  zoo  director  David  Hancocks  shares  the  frustration  about  zoos’  claims  to 
conservation  benefits: 

This  point  has  concerned  me  for  many  years.  I  believe  that  the  loud  trumpeting  of  zoos 
about  their  role  in  conservation  —  which  is  in  truth  marginal,  and  mostly  technical  in 
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nature  —  is,  for  the  sake  merely  of  zoo  promotion,  resulting  in  misguided  and  complacent 
attitudes  among  the  general  public. 

Zoos  have  managed  to  convince  many  people  that  the  only  important  wildlife  species 
are  the  typical  zoo  species,  despite  these  being  just  a  speck  of  the  life  forms  that  exist  on 
the  planet,  and  have  then  persuaded  many  of  their  visitors  that  the  zoos’  efforts  to  breed 
these  species  means  they  will  be  saved  from  extinction.  It  is  a  disgraceful  con-trick.  And,  I 
fear,  a  great  disservice  to  conservation. 

I  know,  too,  that  the  exaggerated  and  noisy  clamouring  by  zoos  for  centre  stage 
attention  in  the  conservation  field  is  deeply  resented  by  conservation  biologists  who  are 
working  in  the  wild,  actually  saving  wildlife  and  wild  habitats.3 

Many  conservation  scientists  criticise  captive  breeding  as  a  diversion  from  the  reasons  for  a 
species’  decline.  As  one  paper  in  the  journal  Conservation  Biology  put  it,  it  gives  ‘a  false  impression 
that  a  species  is  safe  so  that  destruction  of  habitat  and  wild  populations  can  proceed’  (Snyder  et 
al.  1996:  338-48). 

Co-ordinated  captive  breeding  programmes  come  at  a  serious  price  to  those  animals  who 
don’t  make  the  grade.  In  2008,  Magdeburg  Zoo  in  Germany  decided  to  lull  (sorry,  euthanise) 
three  tiger  cubs  when  it  was  discovered  that  their  father  was  a  hybrid  —  not  a  100%  Siberian  tiger. 
This  isn’t  unusual  (although  most  people  outside  of  the  zoo  world  won’t  know  about  it),  but 
what  was  very  exceptional  was  that  a  court  prosecuted  the  zoo  as  it  decided  that  killing  the  cubs 
just  because  they  were  not  genetically  pure  wasn’t  justifiable  (for  a  more  detailed  look  at  this  case 
see  Hance  2010:  http:/ /news.mongabay.com/2010/0811-hance  magdeburg.html). 

This  panicked  the  zoo  world  —  after  all,  if  everyone’s  doing  it,  who  will  be  prosecuted  next? 
The  World  Association  of  Zoos  and  Aquariums  backed  the  zoo,  calling  the  lulling  a  ‘reasonable’ 
and  ‘scientifically-supported  action’.  It  added:  ‘In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  consumptive  and 
terminal  use  of  both  wild  and  domesticated  animals  for  the  purposes  of  food  production  and 
recreation  is  viewed  as  being  acceptable  and  reasonable  in  modern  society,  this  [guilty  verdict  by 
the  court]  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  legal  and  moral  hypocrisy’  (WAZA  2010: 
http:/ /www.  waza.org/ en  /  site /news-events/ press/ euthanasia-of-tiger-cubs). 

The  European  Association  of  Zoos  and  Aquaria  (EAZA)  also  supported  Magdeburg  Zoo, 
which  was  no  surprise  as  it  had  defended  the  killing  of  hybrid  animals  before.  In  2007,  the  Sunday 
Times  revealed  that  European  zoos  were  lulling  healthy  tigers  in  order  to  sell  their  bodies  to 
taxidermists  who  sell  the  stuffed  animals  on  to  wealthy  collectors.  EAZA’s  executive  director  said 
in  response  that  member  zoos  were  being  actively  encouraged  to  kill  unwanted  animals,  including 
tigers,  if  other  zoos  did  not  want  them  and  if  they  were  hybrids,  because  they  take  up  space,  food 
and  keeper  time.  He  said  euthanasia  was  preferable  to  keeping  them  alive  (Foggo  2007). 

Redirecting  money  to  protecting  natural  habitats,  instead  of  confining  animals,  benefits  all 
species  of  fauna  and  flora.  Measures  to  protect  giant  pandas’  habitat,  for  example,  also  helps 
support  hundreds  of  species  of  mammals,  at  least  200  birds,  dozens  of  reptiles  and  over  half  of 
the  plants  known  to  exist  in  China. 
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Zoo  vs  wild 

Captivity  is  increasingly  offered  as  the  better  alternative  to  the  dangers  of  the  wild.  ‘Some  species 
do  absolutely  great  in  zoos  —  they  get  great  food,  they  get  it  every  day,  they  have  great  veterinary 
care,’  says  one  leading  zoo  scientist,  adding:  ‘For  some  species,  the  zoo  trumps  the  wild’  (Stern 
2008).  Wild  animals  are  uniquely  adapted  to  their  own  environment  and  occupy  specialised  places 
in  their  ecosystems,  so  are  they  really  better  off  in  a  cage?  ‘Who  needs  the  wild  when  we  have 
zoos?’  is  the  message  given  here. 

In  their  natural  habitats,  animals  face  infinite  challenges  that  cannot  be  provided  by  a  cage. 
Zoo  enclosures  are  tiny  compared  with  natural  home  ranges  (those  for  polar  bears  are  one 
million  times  smaller).  So,  animals  spend  their  time  pacing  up  and  down  or  rocking  backwards 
and  forwards,  abnormal  behaviours  indicating  the  boredom  and  frustration  that  captivity  brings: 
those  lions  who  pace  in  zoos  spend  48%  of  their  time  doing  it  (Mason  and  Clubb  2004:  3—5). 

A  government-funded  study  by  Bristol  University  scientists  in  2008  looked  at  all  77  elephants 
in  UK  zoos,  concluding  ‘there  was  a  welfare  problem  for  every  elephant’  (Harris  et  al.  2008). 
They  spent  83%  of  their  time  indoors  and  54%  of  them  showed  stereotypies  (repeated  obsessive 
performance  of  apparendy  purposeless  activity).  So  prevalent  are  degenerative  foot  and  leg 
problems  in  captive  elephants,  caused  in  part  by  hard  flooring  and  the  inability  to  walk  far,  that 
only  1 6%  of  them  could  even  walk  normally. 

Animals  in  zoos  live  longer  than  those  in  the  wild,  we  are  told.  Is  this  a  justification  for  a 
caged  life?  Is  it  even  true?  Some  40%  of  lion  cubs  in  zoos  die  before  one  month  of  age  —  in  the 
wild  only  30%  of  cubs  are  thought  to  die  before  they  are  six  months  old  and  at  least  a  third  of 
those  deaths  are  due  to  factors  which  are  absent  in  zoos,  like  predation  (Mason  and  Clubb  2004: 
3—5).  Elephants  in  the  wild  live  up  to  three  times  longer  than  those  in  zoos  (Clubb  et  al.  2008: 
1649).  Even  those  born  in  logging  camps  have  lower  mortality  rates  (Clubb  et  al.  2008).  Is  there  a 
more  shocking  indictment  of  zoos  than  that? 

Ambassadors 

But  surely  zoos  at  least  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  see  animals  we  would  never  otherwise 
see?  We  will  be  amazed  by  the  experience,  learn  about  the  threats  to  them  in  the  wild  and  feel 
empowered  to  help  save  them.  Or  will  we? 

This  is  where  the  term  ‘ambassadors  for  their  species’  comes  into  use  —  zoos  may  admit  that 
the  animals  they  breed  will  remain  in  captivity  until  they  die,  but  by  doing  so  they  are  the 
representatives  for  their  free-living  cousins.  Yet,  they  have  not  volunteered  to  be  put  in  cages  on 
display  to  day-trippers.  Similar  euphemisms  are  used  in  relation  to  other  animals  in 
entertainment,  conveniently  hiding  the  realities  in  which  these  animals  live.  Joan  Dunayer,  in 
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Animal  Equality:  Eanguage  and  Eiberation,  writes:  ‘Deceptive  language  perpetuates  speciesism,  the 
failure  to  accord  non-human  animals  equal  consideration  and  respect.’ 

Chances  are  that  I  will  never  see  a  gorilla  in  his  natural  habitat,  or  a  polar  bear.  Come  to  think 
of  it.  I’ve  never  seen  a  hen  harrier,  a  marsh  fritillary  or  a  dormouse,  all  British  residents.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  I  have  no  interest  in  their  protection  and  conservation.  To  me,  real  experience  with 
wildlife  is  what  makes  me  so  passionate  about  it  —  the  chance  encounter  with  a  short-eared  owl 
hunting  during  the  day,  the  urban  fox  visiting  my  garden  at  dusk,  the  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  roe 
deer  whom  I  accidentally  disturb  when  walking  across  a  field  or  the  more  organised  observation 
such  as  a  trip  to  a  badger  hide. 

I  admire  Professor  Randy  Malamud  for  his  ability  to  so  eloquently  say  many  of  the  things  I 
feel  about  zoos: 


I  think  that  what’s  most  amazing  about,  say,  a  giraffe  or  a  panda,  is  that  a  person  like  me 
who  lives  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  not  supposed  to  see  these  animals.  They  just  don’t  belong 
here.  Making  these  fascinating  creatures  so  easily  available  greatly  diminishes  their  real 
beauty,  their  authentic  existence. 

And  second,  zoos  teach  us  precisely  that  habitat/ environment/ ecosystem  are  not  very 
important  —  not  fundamental  aspects  of  their  existence.  The  zoo  tells  us:  here  is  a  zebu  —  it 
is  displaced  from  its  society  and  its  habitat,  but  it  is  still  a  zebu.  The  message  is  that  it  can 
exist  apart  from  its  natural  setting,  its  natural  environment.  The  implication  is  that  habitats 
are  superfluous,  expendable.  Why  bother  trying  to  protect  the  environment  when  we  can 
just  scoop  up  all  the  interesting  animals  who  live  in  it  and  put  them  on  display?  The  simple 
living  organism  is  all  that  interests  us.  I  think  that  naturalistic  education  should,  on  the 
contrary,  teach  us  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that  our  awareness  of  living  beings  must 
be  inextricably  connected  with  their  contexts,  their  life-spaces.4 


David  Hancocks  has  long  been  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  zoo  practices.  With  over  30  years 
experience  as  a  zoo  director  in  the  USA  and  Australia  he  is  in  an  unrivalled  position  to 
understand  the  situation: 


I  fear  that  the  role  zoos  play  in  education  is  virtually  meaningless.  If  zoos  were  as  effective 
as  they  claim  to  be,  surely  after  so  many  millions  of  visits  by  so  many  millions  of  children 
after  so  many  decades  we  would  have  a  society  that  was  very  knowledgeable  of,  concerned 
about  and  enthusiastically  supportive  of  wildlife  conservation. 

It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  general  public  are  woefully 
ignorant  of  wild  animals  and  their  needs,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  much  of  what  is 
learned  at  the  zoo,  especially  subconsciously,  is  in  fact  detrimental  to  the  development  of 
supportive  and  considerate  attitudes  towards  wild  habitat  conservation.5 


A  future  without  zoos 

So,  if  animals  suffer  in  zoos  (and  in  some  cases  live  longer  in  the  wild),  drain  resources  from  real 
conservation  and  are  detrimental  to  educational  views  about  animals,  what  is  their  future? 
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We  need  to  recognise  those  animals  in  zoos  as  sentient  beings  with  their  own  emotions  and 
desires  and  that  using  them  for  our  entertainment  denies  the  value  and  rights  of  those  individuals. 
Zoos  infringe  on  the  basic  needs  of  animals  in  order  to  benefit  the  secondary  desires 
(amusement)  of  humans. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  many  more,  that  it  is  time  to  work  towards  an  end  to  zoos.  An  end 
to  captive  breeding  and  new  zoos  opening.  A  gradual  phasing  out  of  zoos  as  the  animals  in  them 
die  off. 

As  amazing  as  elephants  and  lions  are,  they  are  not  the  only  wild  animals  in  the  world  (the 
number  of  times  I’ve  been  told  ‘I  can’t  afford  to  go  to  Africa  to  see  wildlife  ...’).  Those  of  us 
who  won’t  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  these  animals  will  have  to  make  do  with  television  and 
books,  but  the  experience  will  be  far  more  rewarding  to  us  than  the  zoo  is,  and  far  less  painful  for 
the  animals. 

In  Britain  we  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  some  of  the  most  amazing  wildlife.  It’s  no 
wonder  that  watching  the  winter  roosting  display  of  starlings,  when  they  fill  the  skies  like  a  black, 
dancing  cloud,  is  one  of  the  best  nature  experiences  many  people  will  have. 

We  need  to  understand  that  a  wild  animal’s  natural  place  is  not  a  zoo  and  that  people  will 
become  more  passionate  about  wildlife  and  protecting  the  planet  when  they  are  helped  to  have 
real  experiences  with  the  animals  with  whom  we  share  this  world.  The  increase  in  popularity  of 
local  wildlife  trusts  and  television  programmes  like  Springwatch  and  Autumnwatch  have  made 
millions  of  people  finally  realise  that  wildlife  is  actually  all  around  us  if  we  care  to  look  for  it,  in 
the  city  as  well  as  the  countryside. 

This  greater  understanding  of  the  world  we  live  in  and  recognition  that  we  can  all  play  our 
part  through  the  food  we  eat,  products  we  buy  (or  stop  buying)  and  decisions  we  make  will  have 
a  major  impact  on  the  future  for  all  species. 

Zoo  boss  Ben  Mee,  quoted  at  the  start  of  this  paper,  recendy  said:  Who  knows,  maybe  one 
day  we  will  build  Eden  Project-style  biospheres  on  the  moon,  stocked  with  tigers,  safe  from 
poaching.’  If  this  is  what  zoos  have  to  offer,  they  clearly  have  failed  to  offer  a  sustainable  future. 

Many  more  species  will  disappear  forever  before  we  reach  a  levelling-off  point,  but  they 
would  do  so  even  if  zoos  continued  to  exist  —  worse,  with  zoos  remaining,  we  will  be  even 
further  from  our  goal  of  compassionate  conservation. 

Craig  Redmond  is  Campaigns  Director  at  the  Captive  Animals'  Protection  Society  (CAPS),  a  charity  founded  in 
1957  to  end  the  use  of  animals  in  entertainment.  Its  key  areas  of  work  oppose  the  use  of  animals  in  circuses,  %oos 
and  the  exotic  pet  trade.  He  can  be  contacted  at  inf 'o(a), captive 'animals,  org. 

Notes 

1  Interview  in  CAPS  magazine  Release ,  Summer  2009. 
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2  Hucknall and  Bulwell Dispatch,  31  January  1975. 

3  Interview  in  CAPS  magazine  Release,  Summer  2010. 

4  Interview  in  CAPS  magazine  Release,  Summer  2009. 

5  Interview  in  CAPS  magazine  Release,  Summer  2010. 
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Campaigning  for  Compassion,  Today,  Tomorrow  and  into  the  Future 

Mike  Huskisson 

To  campaign  successfully  for  animals  from  2010  and  into  the  future  we  will  need  to  be  adaptable, 
imaginative  and  resolute.  These  are  difficult  times  for  animal  welfare.  As  well  as  our  direct 
opponents,  the  establishment  and  media  are  fearful  of  people  who  are  compassionate,  caring  and 
thoughtful.  In  a  world  where  booming  population  is  coupled  with  rapidly  diminishing  or  degraded 
resources,  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  —  be  they  of  our  own  or  other  species  —  is  unwelcome 
for  those  in  power. 

I  have  been  working  for  animal  welfare  since  1971  but  I  set  up  the  Animal  Cruelty  Investigation 
Group  (ACIG)  in  June  1989  with  the  specific  aim  of  using  any  and  every  lawful  means  to  expose 
cruelty  to  animals.  If  that  cruelty  was  illegal  then  we  sought  to  gather  the  evidence  to  have  the 
offender(s)  prosecuted.  If  it  was  legal  then  we  aimed  to  work  with  other  larger  groups  to  create  the 
public  and  parliamentary  pressure  to  change  the  law  and  make  the  cruelty  illegal. 

The  unifying  goal  was  to  create  awareness  amongst  the  public  of  the  callous  cruelty  towards  our 
fellow  creatures  that  surrounds  us,  and  generate  revulsion  for  that  cruelty.  The  extent  of  our 
success  is  debatable.  Yes,  more  people  know  what  happens  to  animals  in  the  hunting  field,  in  the 
research  laboratory  or  the  factory  farm  but  do  they  really  care?  If  they  care,  how  much?  Enough  to 
abstain  from  the  cruelty?  Or  enough  to  work  to  stop  others  from  inflicting  that  cruelty? 

The  most  recent  counter-attack  from  our  opponents  working  with  their  friends  in  the  media 
and  establishment  has  been  to  mock  the  rise  of  concern  for  animals  by  framing  it  as  part  of  the  so- 
called  ‘nanny  state’.  They  argue  along  these  lines:  ‘If  you  don’t  like  something  don’t  do  it  but  why 
should  you  interfere  with  others  who  do  like  it?’  The  freedom  of  the  individual  to  do  as  they  like, 
within  the  law,  is  promoted.  Then  there  is  a  frantic  dash  for  what  are  perceived  to  be  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  reasonable  behaviour. 

We  argue  that  by  such  ‘freedom’  our  opponents  want  to  bring  back  hare  coursing.  But  then  if 
they  achieve  that  the  same  argument  could  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  dogfighting  or 
cockfighting.  The  hunting  fraternity  react  with  horror  at  such  a  linkage  and  claim  to  be  outraged  by 
such  cruel  pastimes.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  judgement  that  would  bring  back  hare  coursing 
but  not  dogfighting?  From  the  perspective  of  the  animals  there  is  little  difference.  The  hare  is  an 
unwilling  participant  who  is  often  killed  usually  in  a  very  cruel  manner.  Many  dogfighters  view  the 
likes  of  hare  coursing  as  a  bullying  sport  in  which  the  participants  are  unequal.  Dogfighters  claim  a 
moral  superiority  over  hare  coursing  as  they  claim  that  in  dogfighting  there  is  some  effort  to 
equally  match  the  contestants.  So  we  have  dogfighters  deriding  hare  coursers  as  cruel  and  hare 
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coursers  damning  dogfighters  as  cruel.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  population  want  hare 
coursing  to  stay  banned,  David  Cameron  and  some  Conservatives  are  keen  to  see  the  Hunting  Act 
repealed  —  that  would  legalise  hare  coursing.  The  arch-guru  of  modern  Conservatism,  Margaret 
Thatcher,  voted  for  the  abolition  of  hare  coursing. 

Just  as  in  politics  as  a  whole  there  has  over  recent  years  been  a  frenzied  rush  to  occupy  the 
middle  ground  so  in  animal  welfare  has  there  been  a  rush  to  occupy  the  grounds  of  ‘reasonable 
behaviour’.  Is  it  fair  to  hold  the  views  you  do?  We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  tolerant  and  fair 
society  but  who  is  the  judge?  If  it  really  is  only  and  always  the  ‘media’  they  are  anything  but  tolerant 
and  fair. 

Media-driven  opinion  has  created  the  farcical  situation  whereby  UK  society  in  2010  is  all  but 
blind  to  the  measure  of  compromise  that  was  given  to  the  world  of  bloodsports  by  the  Hunting 
Act.  Parliament  never  banned  ‘hunting’.  It  did  ban  the  hunting  of  wild  animals  with  packs  of  dogs 
but  every  facility  was  created  to  allow  hunts  to  continue  hunting,  humanely  and  lawfully.  If  only  the 
hunts  had  played  their  part  in  this  compromise  and  taken  hunting  forward  in  this  new  spirit  of 
compassion  in  our  countryside. 

But  for  our  media,  bloodsports  are  a  great  source  of  welcome  controversy  in  our  countryside. 
When  the  hunts  were  dominant  the  media  sided  with  the  antis.  When  the  forces  of  compassion  at 
long  last  reflected  public  opinion  and  gained  dominance  the  media  sided  with  the  hunts.  When  the 
compromise  was  forced  by  Parliament  the  media  sought  not  to  welcome  the  peace  and  pacify  the 
situation  but  rather  to  generate  anger  by  telling  the  hunters  they  had  lost  and  the  countryside  as 
they  knew  it  would  end,  and  by  telling  anti-hunters  that  the  hunts  were  carrying  on  as  if  the  law  had 
never  changed. 

Instead  of  learning  to  adapt  to  ‘cruelty-free’  hunting  and  making  it  prosper,  most  hunters  seem  to 
have  spent  their  time  preparing  for  a  repeal  of  the  Hunting  Act  and  a  swift  return  to  the  old  ways. 
This  is  setting  the  seeds  for  further  generations  of  conflict  but  it  is  hardly  surprising.  Years  of 
working  undercover  amongst  hunters  taught  me  that  there  is  one  thing  that  the  hunters  like  nearly 
as  much  as  hunting  wild  animals  and  that  is  hunting  antis!  Where  else  can  hunting  people  indulge 
in  such  abuse  and  violence  and  do  so  under  the  umbrella  of  almost  total  indifference  from  the 
police? 

It  always  was  a  curious  anomaly  in  our  legal  system  that  hunters  could  do  virtually  what  they 
liked  to  anti-hunt  people  and  the  police  would  turn  a  blind  eye.  Conversely,  if  the  victims  of  these 
assaults  retaliated  in  any  way  against  the  hunters  then  they  were  hauled  before  the  courts.  The 
standing  joke  amongst  hunt  saboteurs  was  that  you  were  charged  with  assaulting  the  terrierman’s 
boot  with  your  face!  Or  charged  with  being  compassionate  in  a  public  place.  That  was  the  situation 
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in  the  1970s;  now  it  is  far,  far  worse.  Animal  welfare  people  are  seen  as  being  excellent  candidates 
for  a  good  kicking  either  physically  or  legally. 

Whilst  kind  and  decent  people  are  jailed  for  huge  sentences  for  trivial  offences  trying  to  protect 
animals,  the  real  criminals  in  our  society  seldom  even  see  the  inside  of  a  court.  This  is  not  merely 
about  the  limited  issues  of  a  day’s  violence  from  hunt  supporters  but  also  some  of  the  major  issues 
of  our  time  that  have  been  so  detrimental  to  our  society.  What  about  the  resurrection  and  the 
spreading  of  foot-and-mouth  disease?  Or  BSE  or  CJD?  What  about  all  the  failings  of  the  drug 
industry  and  the  human  suffering  and  death  caused  in  consequence?  Not  just  the  accidental  errors 
but  the  deliberate  covering  up  of  evidence.  What  about  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  all  in  terms 
of  health  today  —  the  creation  of  AIDS?  These  are  real  questions  that  an  intelligent  and  caring 
media  might  pursue  but  it  is  easier  to  worship  the  God  of  self  and  damn  those  who  care  about 
animals  or  our  environment  as  eccentrics. 

This  is  the  climate  in  which  organisations  like  the  ACIG  have  to  work  these  days  and  it  is  not 
easy.  If  we  are  to  succeed  I  believe  that  we  have  to  be  tolerant  of  different  ideas  and  inclusive  in 
terms  of  accommodating  different  campaigning  methods.  There  is  a  role  for  everyone.  Of  every 
age. 

People  need  to  think  about  working  undercover  to  gain  the  facts.  But  to  do  this  they  need  to  have 
good  cover  stories.  Years  ago  vivisection  laboratories  were  in  the  habit  of  phoning  the  schools 
shown  on  applicants’  CVs  and  asking  if  the  applicant  ‘liked  animals’.  If  the  school  helpfully  and 
truthfully  replied  ‘Oh  yes,  they  were  vegetarian’  the  job  had  gone.  Hunts  routinely  ask  new 
supporters  to  give  the  names  of  two  or  three  people  within  the  world  of  hunting  who  will  vouch 
for  them. 

People  are  needed  to  undertake  monitoring  work  in  our  countryside  to  uphold  existing  wildlife 
laws.  Obviously  in  the  world  of  hunting  this  is  currently  very  difficult  as  the  hunters  have  been 
given  virtually  a  free  hand  by  the  police  to  use  whatever  aggression  and  violence  they  like  to  deter 
monitors.  Police  have  explained  to  me  that  the  hunts  cannot  break  the  law  because  they  have 
assured  the  police  that  they  only  hunt  legally.  Any  film  that  I  might  gather  to  show  otherwise  can 
only  be  evidence  of  the  hunt  experiencing  an  ‘accident’  so  it  is  not  illegal!  Furthermore  the  hunts 
usually  have  children  in  their  ranks.  If  a  hunt  supporter  tells  me  not  to  film  or  photograph  his  child 
and  I  take  any  image  in  which  his  child  might  be  included  then  if  the  supporter  attacks  me  and 
smashes  my  camera  the  police  will  arrest  me  for  provoking  him!  Thankfully  this  is  not  the  attitude 
of  all  police  forces  but,  where  it  is  the  case,  monitoring  has  to  be  done  from  concealment. 

Animal  welfare  investigators  need  to  be  competent  with  all  forms  of  camera  equipment,  digital 
stills,  video  cameras,  buttonhole  cameras,  and  cameras  that  can  be  concealed  and  left  in  our 
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countryside.  They  need  to  be  conversant  with  the  law  and  they  need  to  be  fit  so  that  they  can  keep 
up  with  hounds.  A  degree  of  expertise  in  one  or  more  of  the  martial  arts  is  to  be  welcomed  as  well. 
That  makes  it  easier  for  you  to  avoid  any  physical  confrontation,  more  likely  to  survive  one  if  it  is 
forced  on  you  and  could  save  your  life  in  the  wider  world  as  well. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  with  political  campaigning.  It  is  only  by  working  for  a  change  in 
the  laws  and  then  upholding  those  laws  that  we  can  avoid  future  generations  from  having  to 
confront  cruelty  in  the  field.  We  urgently  need  to  get  into  politics  in  a  much  bigger  way  to  create 
the  lobbying  force  that  truly  represents  the  strength  of  animal  welfare  support  in  the  UK  today. 
This  can  be  done,  for  instance,  by  meeting  politicians,  writing  to  them  and  helping  with  political 
campaigning  (handing  out  animal  welfare  leaflets  at  election  time,  inputting  animal  concern  into 
standard  political  leaflets  or  having  animal-issue  demonstrations,  and  so  on). 

If  I  had  my  time  again  I  would  study  law  and  become  an  advocate  for  animals  and  compassion 
in  our  courts.  In  recent  years  hunters  have  got  away  with  lulling  two  antis  and  battering  and 
crippling  many  others.  The  corporate  animal-abuse  industry  has  been  responsible  for  all  manner  of 
cruelty  heaped  on  animals  and  humans  alike.  It  would  have  been  nice  to  see  just  some  of  these 
abusers  pay  some  kind  of  legal  penalty,  but  far  from  this  happening  there  has  been  a  steady  stream 
from  our  side  passing  through  the  courts  and  on  to  lengthy  jail  sentences.  I  don’t  want  to  see  any 
more  decent  people  imprisoned.  We  can  make  progress  within  the  law  and  with  the  right  expertise 
we  can  use  the  law  to  constrain  our  opponents. 

The  Animal  Cruelty  Investigation  Group  (http:/ /www.acigawis. co.uk:  acig@btinternet.com) 
welcomes  new  supporters  in  return  for  any  donation.  Supporters  receive  our  twice-yearly  ‘News 
Bulletin’.  We  seek  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  investigation  work  and  to  promote  and 
spread  the  factual  knowledge  about  cruelty  to  animals  that  we  have  already  gathered. 

It  is  a  problem  when  people  hear  about  suffering  but  choose  to  ignore  it.  It  is  unforgivable  on 
our  part  if  they  never  even  hear  the  truth  about  the  suffering. 
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